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IV.—THE STORY OF THE: SEALED ROOM. 


SOLICITOR of an ‘active 

habit and athletic tastes who 

is compelled by his hopes of 

. business to remain within the 

four walls of his office’ from 

ten till five must take what 

exercise he can in the evenings. Hence it 

was that I was in the habit of indulging in 

very long nocturnal excursions, in which I 

sought the heights of Hampstead and High- 

gate in. order to cleanse my. system from the 

impure air of Abchurch Lane. : It was in the 

course of one of these aimless rambles that 

I first met Felix Stanniford, and so led up to 

what has been the most eit es adven- 
ture of my lifetime. 

One evening —it was in April or early May 
of the year 1894—I made my way to the 
extreme northern fringe of London, and was 
walking down one of those fine avenues of 
high brick villas which the huge city is for 
ever pushing farther and farther out into the 
country. It was a fine, clear spring night, 
the moon was shining out of an unclouded 
sky, and I, having already left many miles 
behind me, was inclined to walk slowly and 
to look about me. In this contemplative 
mood, my attention was arrested by one of 
the houses which I was passing. 

t was a very large building, standing in its 
own grounds, a little back from the road. It 
was modern in appearance, and yet it was far 
less so than its neighbours, all of which were 
crudely and painfully new. Their symmetrical 
line was broken by the gap caused by the 
laurel-studded lawn, with the great, dark, 
gloomy house looming at the back of it. 
Evidently it had been the country retreat of 
some wealthy merchant, built perhaps when 
the nearest street was a mile off, and now 
gradually overtaken and surrounded by the 
red brick tentacles of the London octopus. 
The next stage, I reflected, would be its 
digestion and absorption, so that the cheap 
builder might rear a dozen eighty-pound-a- 
year villas upon the garden frontage. And 


then, as all this passed vaguely through my 
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mind, an incident occurred which brought 
my thoughts’ into quite another channel. 

.A four-wheeled cab, that opprobrium of 
London, was coming jolting, and creaking in 
one direction, while in the other there was a 
yellow glare from the lamp of a cyclist. They 
were the only moving objects in the whole 
long, moonlit road, and yet they. crashed into 
each other with that malignant accuracy 
which brings two ocean liners together in the 
broad waste of the Atlantic. It was the 
cyclist’s fault. He tried to cross in front of 
the cab, miscalculated his distance, and was 
knocked sprawling by the horse’s shoulder. 
He rose, snarling ; the cabman swore back at 
him, and then, realizing that his number had 
not yet been taken, lashed his horse and 
lumbered off. The cyclist caught at the 
handles of his prostrate machine, and then 
suddenly sat down with a groan. .“ Oh, 
Lord !” he said. 

I ran across ‘the road to his side. 
harm done ?” I asked. 

“Tt’s my ankle,” said he. 
I think ; but it’s pretty painful. 
me your hand, will you ?” 

He lay in the yellow circle of the cycle 
lamp, and I noted as I. helped him to his 
feet that he was a gentlemanly young fellow, 
with a slight, dark moustache and large, brown 
eyes, sensitive and nervous in appearance, 
with indications of weak health upon his 
sunken cheeks. Work or worry had left 
its traces upon his thin, yellow face. He 
stood up when I pulled his hand, but he held 
one foot in the air, and he groaned as he 
moved it. 

“T can’t put it to the ground,” said: he. 

“Where do you live?” 

“ Here!” he nodded his head towards the 
big, dark house in the garden. “I was cutting 
across to the gate when that confounded cab 
ran into me. Could you help me so far ?” 

It was easily done. I put his cycle inside the 
gate, and then I supported him down the drive, 
and up the steps to the hall door. There 
was not a light anywhere, and the place was a& 


“ Any 


“Only a twist, 
Just give 
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black and silent as if no one had ever lived 
in it. 

“That will do. Thank you very much,” 
said he, fumbling with his key in the lock. 

“No, you must allow me to see you safe.” 

He made some feeble, petulant protest, and 
then realized that he could really do nothing 
without me. The door had opened into a 
pitch-dark hall. He lurched forward, with my 
hand still on his arm. 

“This door to the right,” said he, feeling 
about in the darkness. 

I opened the door, and at the same 
moment he managed to strike a light. There 
was a lamp upon the table, and we lit it 
between us. “ Now, I’m all right. You can 
leave me now! Good-bye!” said he, and 
with the words he sat down in an arm-chair 
and fainted dead away. 

It was a queer position for me. The 
fellow looked so ghastly, that really I was 
not sure that he was not dead. Presently 
his lips quivered and his breast heaved, but 
his eyes were two white slits and his colour 
was horrible. The responsibility was more 
than I could stand. I pulled at the bell-rope, 
and heard the bell ringing furiously far away. 


But no one came in response. The 
bell tinkled away into silence, and 
no murmur or movement came to 
break it. I waited, and rang again, 
with the same result. There must 
be someone about. This young 
gentleman could not live all alone 
in that huge house. His people 
ought to know of his condition. If 
they would not answer the bell, | 
must hunt them out myself. I 
seized the lamp and rushed from 
the room. 
What I saw outside amazed me. 
The hall was empty. The stairs 
were bare, and yellow with dust. 
There were three doors opening 
into spacious rooms, and each was 
uncarpeted and undraped, save for 
the grey webs which drooped from 
the cornice, and rosettes of lichen 
which had formed upon the walls. 
My feet reverberated in those empty 
and silent chambers. Then I 
wandered on down the passage, 
with the idea that the kitchens, at 
least, might be tenanted. Some 
caretaker might lurk in some 
secluded room. No, they, were all 
equally desolate. Despairing of 
finding any help, I ran down 
another corridor, and came on 
something which surprised me more than ever. 
The passage ended in a large, brown door, 
and the door had a seal of red wax the size 
of a five-shilling piece over the keyhole. 
This seal gave me the impression of having 
been there for a long time, for it was dusty 
and discoloured. I was still staring at it, and 
wondering what that door might conceal, 
when I heard a voice calling behind me, and, 
running back, found my young man sitting 
up in his chair and very much astonished at 
finding himself in darkness. 
“Why on earth did you take the lamp 
away ?” he asked. 
“*T was looking for assistance.” 
“You might look for some time,” said he. 
“T am alone in the house.” 
“ Awkward, if you get an illness.” 
“Tt was foolish of me to faint. I inherit 
a weak heart from my mother, and pain or 
emotion has that effect upon me. It will 
carry me off some day, as it did her. You're 
not a doctor, are you ?” 
“No, a lawyer. Frank 
name.” 
“ Mine is Felix Stanniford. 


Alder is my) 


Funny that I 
should meet a lawyer, for my friend, Mr. 
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Perceval, was saying that we should need one 
soon.” 

“Very happy, I am sure.” 

“Well, that will depend upon him, you 
know. Did you say that you had run with 
that lamp all over the 
ground floor ? ” 

“Va> 

“ Ail over it?” he 
asked, with emphasis, 
and he looked at me 
very hard. 

“T think so. I kept 
on hoping that I should 
find someone.” 

“Did you enter a// 
the rooms?” he asked, 
with the same intent 
gaze. 

“Well, all 
could enter.” 

“Oh, then you did 
notice it!” ‘said he, 
and he shrugged his 
shoulders with the air 
of a man who makes 
the best of a bad job. 

“Notice what?” 

““Why, the door with 
the seal on it.” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Weren’t you curious 
to know what was in 
it?” 

“Well, it did strike 
me as unusual.” 

“Do you think you 
could go on_ living 
alone in this house, year after year, just long- 
ing all the time to know what is at the other 
side of that door, and yet not looking ?” 

“ Do you mean to say,” I cried, “that you 
don’t know yourself ?” 

“No more than you do.” 

“Then why don’t you look ?” 

“TI mustn’t,” said he. 

He spoke in a constrained way, and I saw 
that I had blundered on to some delicate 
ground. I don’t know that I am more 
inquisitive than my neighbours, but there 
certainly was something in the situation 
which appealed very strongly to my curiosity. 
However, my last excuse for remaining in 
the house was gone now that my companion 
had recovered his senses. I rose to go. 

“ Are you in a hurry?” he asked. 

“No; I have nothing to do.” 

“Well, I should be very glad if you would 
stay with me a little. . The fact is that I 


that I 
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live a very retired and secluded tife here. I 
don’t suppose there is a man in London. who 
leads such a life.as I do. It is quite unusual 
for me to have anyone to talk with.” 

I looked round at the little room, scantily 
furnished, with a sofa- 
bed at one side. Then 
I thought of the great, 
bare house, and the 
sinister door with the 
discoloured red seal 
upon it. There was 
something queer and 
grotesque in the situa- 
tion, which made me 
long to. know a little 
more. Perhaps I 
should, if I waited. I 
told him that I should 
be very happy. 

“You will find the 
spirits and a_ siphon 
upon the side table. 
You must forgive me 
if I cannot act as host, 
but I can’t get across 
the room. ‘Those are 
cigars in the tray there. 
I'll take one myself, I 
think. And so you are 
a solicitor, Mr. Alder ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And I am nothing. 
I am that most help- 
less of living creatures, 
the son of a_ million- 
aire. I was brought 
up with the’ expecta- 
tion of great wealth; and here I am, a 
poor man, without any profession at all. And 
then, on the top of it all, I am left with this 
great mansion on my hands, which I cannot 
possibly keep up. Isn’t it an absurd situation? 
For me to use this as my dwelling is like a 
coster drawing his barrow with a thorough- 
bred. A donkey would be more useful to 
him, and a cottage to me.” 

“ But why not sell the house ?” I asked. 

“T mustn’t.” 

“Let it, then ?” 

“No, I mustn’t do that either.” 

I looked puzzled, and my companion 
smiled. 

“T'll tell you how it is, if it won’t bore 
you,” said he. 

“On the contrary, I should be exceedingly 
interested.” 

“T think, after your kind attention to me, 
I cannot do less than relieve any curiosity 
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You must know that my 


” 


that you may feel. 
father was Stanislaus Stanniford, the banker. 

Stanniford, the banker! I remembered 
the name at once. His flight from the 
country some seven years before had been 
one of the scandals and sensations of the 
time. 

“I see that you remember,” said my 
companion. “My poor father left the 
country to avoid numerous friends, whose 
savings he had invested in an unsuccessful 
speculation. He was a nervous, sensitive 
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“The letter came from Paris, but no 
address was given. It was when my poor 
mother died. He wrote to me then, with 
some instructions and some advice, and I 
have never heard from him since.” 

“ Had you heard before ?” 

“Oh, yes, we had heard before, and that’s 
where our mystery of the sealed door, upon 
which you stumbled to-night, has its origin. 
Pass me that desk, if you please. Here I 


have my father’s letters, and you are the first 
man except Mr. Perceval who has seen them.” 


i 
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“HERE | HAVE MY FATHER'S LETTERS.” 


man, and the responsibility quite upset 
his reason. He had committed no legal 
offence. It was purely a matter of sentiment. 
He would not even face his own family, and 
he died among strangers without ever letting 
us know where he was.” 

“He died!” said I. 

“We could not prove his death, but we 
know that it must be so, because the specula- 
tions came right again, and so there was no 
reason why he should not look any man in 
the face. He would have returned if he 
were alive. But he must have died in the 
last two years.” 

“Why in the last two years?” 

“ Because we heard from him two years 
ago.” ; 

“ Did he not tell you then where he was 
living ?” 


“Who is Mr. Perceval, may I ask?” 

“He was my father’s confidential clerk, 
and he has continued to be the friend and 
adviser of my mother and then of myself. 
I don’t know what we should have done 
without Perceval. He saw the letters, but 
no one else. This is the first one, which 
came on the very day when my father fled, 
seven years ago. Read it to yourself.” 

This is the letter which I read :-— 

“My Ever Dearest Wire,—Since Sir 
William told me how weak your heart is, and 
how harmful any shock might be, I have 
never talked about my business affairs to you. 
The time has come when at all risks I can no 
longer refrain from telling you that things 
have been going badly with me. This will 
cause me to leave you for a little time, but it 
is with the absolute assurance that we shall 
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see each other very soon. On this you can 
thoroughly rely. Our parting is only for a 
very short time, my own darling, so don’t 
let it fret you, and above all don’t let it impair 
your health, for that is what I want above all 
things to avoid. 

“ Now, I have a request to make, and I 
implore you by all that binds us together to 
fulfil it exactly as I tell you. There are 
some things which I do not wish to be seen 
by anyone in my dark room—the room 
which I use for photographic purposes at the 
end of the garden passage. To prevent any 
painful thoughts, I may assure you once for 
all, dear, that it is nothing of which I need 
be ashamed. But still I do not wish you or 
Felix to enter that room. It is locked, and 
I implore you when you receive..this to at 
once place a seal over the lock, and leave it 
so. Do not sell or let the house, for in 
either case my secret will be discovered. As 
long as you or Felix are in the house, I know 
that you will comply with my wishes. - When 
Felix is twenty-one he may enter the room— 
not before. ty 

“And now, good-bye, my own best of 
wives. During our short separation you can 


consult Mr. Perceval on any matters* which ° 


may arise. He has my complete confidence. 
I hate to leave Felix and you—even for a 


time—but there is really no choice. 
“ Ever and always your loving husband, 
“STANISLAUS STANNIFORD. 
“ June 4th, 1887.” 
“These are very private family matters for 
me to inflict upon you,” said my companion, 


“You must look upon it as 


apologetically. 
I have 


done in your professiona! capacity. 
wanted to speak about it for years.” 

“IT am honoured by your confidence,” I 
answered, “‘and exceedingly interested by 
the facts.” 

“* My father was a man who was noted for 
his almost morbid love of truth, He was 
always pedantically accurate. When he said, 
therefore, that he hoped to see my mother 
very soon, and when he said that he had 
nothing to be ashamed of in that dark room, 
you may rely upon it that he meant it.” 

“Then what can it be?” I ejaculated. 

“Neither my mother nor I could imagine. 
We carried out his wishes to the letter, and 
placed the seal upon the door; there it has 
been ever since. My mother lived for 
five years after my father’s disappearance, 
although at the time all the doctors said that 
she could not survive long. Her heart was 
terribly diseased. During the first few 
months she had two letters from my father. 
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Both had the Paris post-mark, but no address. 
They were short, and to the same effect: 
that they would soon be re-united,'and that 
she should not fret. Then there was a 
silence, which lasted until her death; and 
then came a letter to me of so private a 
nature that I cannot show it to you, begging 
me never to think evil of him, giving 
me much good advice, and saying~ that 
the sealing of the room was of less im- 
portance now than during the lifetime of 
my mother, but that the opening might still 
cause pain to others, and that, therefore, he 
thought it best that it should be postponed 
until: my twenty-first year, for the lapse of 
time would make things easier. In the 
meantime, he committed the care of the 
room to me; so now you can understand 
how it is that, although I am a very poor 
man, I can neither let nor sell this great 
house.” 

“You could mortgage it.” 

*« My father had already done so.” 

“It is a most singular state of affairs.” 

“My mother and I were gradually com- 
pelled to sell the furniture and to dismiss the 
servants, until now, as you see, I am living 
unattended in a single room. But I have 
only two more months.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Why, that in two months I come of age. 
The first thing that I do will be to open that 
door ; the second, to get rid of the house.” 

“Why should your father have continued 
to stay away when these investments had re- 
covered themselves ? ” 

“He must be dead.” 

“You say that he had not committed any 
legal offence when he fled the country ?” 

“* None.” 

“Why should. he not take your mother 
with him ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Why should he conceal his address ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Why should he allow your mother to die 
and be buried without coming back ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“ My dear sir,” said I, “if I may speak 
with the frankness of a professional adviser, 
I should say that it is very clear that your 
father had the strongest reasons for keeping 
out of the country, and that, if nothing has 
been proved against him, he at least 
thought that something might be, and 
refused to put himself within the power 
of the law. Surely that must be obvious, 
for in what other possible way can the 
facts be explained ?” 
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My companion did not take my suggestion 
in good part. 

“You had not the advantage of knowing 
my father, Mr. Alder,” he said, coldly. “I 
was only a boy when he left us, but I shall 
always look upon him as my ideal man. His 
only fault was that he was too sensitive and 
too unselfish. That anyone should lose 
money through him would cut him to the 
heart. His sense of honour was most acute, 
and any theory of his disappearance which 
conflicts with that is a mistaken one.” 

It pleased me to hear the lad speak out so 
roundly, and yet I knew that the facts were 
against him, and that he-was incapable of 
taking an unprejudiced view of the situation. 

“I only speak as an outsider,” said I. 
“And now I must leave you, for I havea 
long walk before me. Your story has 
interested me so much that I should be glad 
if you could let 
me know the 
sequel.” 

‘“*Leave me 
your card,” said 
he; and so, hav- 
ing bade him 
“ good-night,” I 
left him. 





I heard nothing 
more of the 
matter for some 
time, and had 
almost feared that 
it would prove to 
be one of those 
fleeting experi- 
ences which drift 
away from our 
direct observa- 
tion and end only 
in a hope or a 
suspicion. One 
afternoon, how- 
ever, a card bear- 
ing the name of 
Mr. J. H. Per- 
ceval was brought 
up to my office in 
Abchurch Lane, 
and its bearer, a 
small, dry, bright- 
eyed fellow of fifty, 
clerk. 

“T believe, sir,” said he, “that my name 
has been mentioned to you by my young 
friend, Mr. Felix Stanniford ?” 

“ Of course,” I answered, “ I remember.” 

“He spoke to you, I understand, about 


**) BELIBVE, sir,” SAID HE, 


was ushered in by the 


MENTIONED TO you? 
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the circumstances in connection with the dis- 
appearance of my former employer, Mr. 
Stanislaus Stanniford, and the existence of a 
sealed room in his former residence.” 

“ He did.” 

“And you expressed an interest in the 
matter.” 

“ Tt interested me extremely.” 

“You are aware that we hold Mr. Stanni- 
ford’s permission to open the room on the 
twenty-first birthday of his son?” 

“ T remember.” 

“ The twenty-first birthday is to-day.” 

“Have you opened it?” I asked, 
eagerly. 

“* Not yet, sir,” said he, gravely. “I have 
reason to believe that it would be well to 
have witnesses present when that door is 
opened. You are a lawyer, and you are 
acquainted with the facts. Will you be pre- 

sent on the oc- 
casion ?” 

**Most cer- 
tainly.” 

“You are em- 
ployed during the 
day, and soam I. 
Shall we meet at 
nine o'clock at 
the house ?” 

“T will come, 
with pleasure.” 

“Then you will 
find us waiting 
for you. Good- 
bye, for the pre- 
sent.” He bowed 
solemnly, and 
took his leave. 

I kept my ap- 
pointment _ that 
evening, with a 
brain which was 
weary with fruit- 
less attempts to 
think out some 
plausible explana- 
tion of the 
mystery which 
we were about to 
solve. Mr. Per- 
ceval and my 

were waiting for me 
in the little room. I was not surprised 
to see the young man looking pale and 
nervous, but I was rather astonished to 
find the dry little City man in a state of 
intense, though partially suppressed, excite- 
ment. His cheeks were flushed, his hands 


* THAT A NAME HAS BEEN 


young acquaintance 
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twitching, and he could not stand still for 
an instant. 

Stanniford greeted me warmly, and thanked 
me many times for having come. “And now, 
Perceval,” said he to his companion, “I 
suppose there is no obstacle to our putting 
the thing through without delay? I shall be 
glad to get it over.” 

The banker’s clerk took up the lamp and 
led the way. But he paused in the passage 
outside the door, and his hand was shaking, 
so that the light flickered up and down the 
high, bare walls. 

“Mr. Stanniford,” said he, in a cracking 
voice, “I hope you will prepare yourself in 
case any shock should be awaiting you 
when that seal is removed and the door is 
opened.” 

“*What could there be, Perceval? You are 
trying to frighten me.” 

“No, Mr. Stanniford ; but I should wish 
you to be ready.. to be braced up 
not to allow yourself . . .”. He had 
to lick his dry lips between every jerky 
sentence, and I suddenly realized, as clearly 
as if he had told me, that he knew what was 
behind that closed door, and that it was 
something terrible. “Here are the keys, 
Mr. Stanniford, but remember my warning !” 

He had a bunch of assorted keys in his 
hand, and the young man snatched them 
from him. ‘Then he thrust a knife under 
the discoloured red seal and jerked it off. 
The lamp was rattling and shaking in 
Perceval’s hands, so I took it from him and 
held it near the key hole, while Stanniford 
tried key after key. At last one turned in 
the lock, the door flew open, he took one 
step into the room, and then, with a horrible 
cry, the young man fell senseless at our 
feet. 

If I had not given heed to the clerk’s 
warning, and braced myself for a shock, I 
should certainly have dropped the lamp. 
lhe room, windowless and bare, was fitted 
up as a photographic laboratory, with a tap 
and sink at the side of it. A shelf of bottles 
and measures stood at one side, and a 
peculiar, heavy smell, partly chemical, partly 
animal, filled the air. A single table and 
chair were in front of us, and at this, with 
his back turned towards us, a man was 
seated in the act of writing. His outline and 
attitude were as natural as life; but as the 
light fell upon him, it made my hair rise to 
see that the nape of his neck was black and 
wrinkled, and no thicker than my wrist. Dust 
lay upon him—-thick, yellow dust—upon his 
hair, his shoulders, his shrivelled, lemon- 
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coloured hands. His head had fallen 
forward upon his breast. His pen still 
rested upon a discoloured sheet of paper. 

** My poor master ! My poor, poor master ! ” 
cried the clerk, and the tears were running 
down his cheeks. 

“What!” I cried, “ Mr. Stanislaus Stan- 
niford !” 

“Here he has sat for seven years. Oh, 
why would he do it? I begged him, I 
implored him, I went on my knees to him, 
but he would have his way. You see the 
key on the table. He had locked the door 
upon the inside. And he has written some- 
thing. We must take it.” 

“‘ Yes, yes, take it, and for God’s sake, let 
us get out of this,” I cried; “the air is 
poisonous. Come, Stanniford, come!” 
Taking an arm each, we half led and half 
carried the terrified man back to his own 
room. 

“It was my father! * he cried, as he re- 
covered his consciousness. “ He is sitting 
there dead in his chair. You knew it, 
Perceval! This was what you meant when 
you warned me.” 

“Yes, I knew it, Mr. Stanniford. I have 
acted for the best all along, but my position 
has been a terribly difficult one. For seven 


years I have known that your father was dead 
in that room.” 
* You knew it, and never told us 
“Don’t be harsh with me, Mr. Stanniford, 


'»” 


sir! Make allowance for a man who has a 
hard part to play.” 

“ My head is swimming round. I cannot 
grasp it!” He staggered up, and helped 
himself from the brandy bottle. ‘ These 
letters to my mother and to myself —were 
they forgeries ? ” 

“No, sir; your father wrote them and 
addressed them, and left them in my keeping 
to be posted. I have followed his instruc- 
tions to the very letter in all things. He was 
my master, and I have obeyed him.” 

The brandy had steadied the young man’s 
shaken nerves. ‘Tell me about it. I can 
stand it now,” said he. 

“Well, Mr. Stanniford, you know that at 
one time there came a period of great trouble 
upon your father, and he thought that many 
poor people were about to lose their savings 
through his fault. He was a man who was 
so tender-hearted that he could not bear the 
thought. It worried him and tormented him, 
until he determined to end his life. Oh, Mr. 
Stanniford, if you knew how I have prayed 
him and wrestled with him over it, you would 
never blame me! And he in turn prayed me 
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as no man has ever prayed me before. He 
had made up his mind, and he would do it 
in any case, he said ; but it rested with me 
whether his death should be happy and 
easy or whether it should be most miserable. 
I read in his eyes that he meant what he 
said. And at last I yielded to his prayers, 
and I consented to do his will. 

“What was troubling him was this. He 
had been told by the first doctor in London 
that his wife’s heart would fail at the slightest 
shock. He had a horror of accelerating her 
end, and yet his own existence had become 
unendurable to him. How could he end 
himself without injuring her ? 

“ You know now the course that he took. 
He wrote the letter which she received. ‘There 
was nothing in it which was not literally true. 
When he spoke of seeing her again so soon, 
he was referring to her own approaching 
death, which he had been assured could not 
be delayed more than a very few months. So 
convinced was he of this, that he only left 
two letters to be forwarded at intervals after 
his death. She lived five years, and I had 
no letters to send. 


*“ He left another to be 


letter with me 


sent to you, sir, upon the occasion of the 
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death of your mother. I posted all these 
in Paris to sustain the idea of his being 
abroad. It was his wish that I should say 
nothing, and I have said nothing. I have 
been a faithful servant. Seven years after his 
death, he thought no doubt that the shock to 
the feelings of his surviving friends would be 
lessened. He was always considerate for 
others.” 

There was silence for some time. 
broken by young Stanniford. 

“1 cannot blame you, Perceval. You have 
spared my mother a shock, which would 
certainly have broken her heart. What is 
that paper ? ” 

“It is what your father was writing, sir. 
Shall I read it to you?” 

* Do so.” 

“T have taken the poison, and I feel it 
working in my veins. It is strange, but not 
painful. When these words are read I shall, 
if my wishes have been faithfully carried out, 
have been dead many years. Surely no one 
who has lost money through me will still bear 
me animosity. And you, Felix, you will for- 
give me this family scandal. May God find 
rest for a sorely wearied spirit ! ” 

“Amen !” we cried, all three. 


It was 
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HE great peak of Aconcagua 
naturally presents a most 
attractive field for the climber 
and explorer; partly because 
it is the highest mountain in 

: the world outside of the great 
ranges of Asia, and partly because it is 
a prominent feature seen from the coast, its 
lofty peak being clearly visible some twenty 
leagues inland from the harbour of Valparaiso. 
To climb this giant of the Andes, that had 
so long defied the attempts of those who 
had tried to conquer its virgin snows, was 
the ambition of my 
life. 

Accordingly, 
during the spring and 
summer of ’96, I 
spent my time organ- 
izing an expedition 
to these regions. It 
would be difficult to 
convey an adequate 
idea of the thousand 
and one petty diffi- 
culties and worries 
that assail the man 
who undertakes such 
an enterprise. 

It is impossible to 
over-estimate the 
importance to an ex- 
pedition of the com- 
missariat ; the merits 
of each article of diet 
must be weighed— 
jam, gooseberry jam, 
or marmalade, would 
156lb. be enough? 
Biscuits—zwhose_bis- 
cuits and what bis- 
cuits? The strength 
of a chain is that 
of its weakest link. 





At great altitudes the 
appetite becomes capricious, and it would 


disastrous if at a critical 
moment some necessary extract of beef 
were to run short. Moreover, there are 
such hundreds of various compressed and 
condensed foods, that a judicious selection 
is difficult. The whole equipment of the 
expedition had to be collected in a large 
Shed; there packed into several hundred 
great packing - cases, while a complete and 


therefore be 
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Lightbody, the photographer of the expedition. 
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methodical list of everything packed is kept, 
so that at a moment’s notice any article, 
from a theodolite to a packing needle, can 
be found without disturbing the general 
order of things. Prior to our departure we 
spent some six or seven weeks in Switzerland 
for the purpose of testing our equipment and 
a number of instruments at various altitudes. 

I sailed for Buenos Ayres early in October, 
accompanied by my three colleagues, Mr. 
Stuart Vines, Mr. de Trafford, and Mr. 
Philip Gosse, who was to act for us as 
naturalist. Mr. Lightbody joined us later 
on. We had with us 
Mattias Zurbriggen, 
my old guide, who 
accompanied me in 
my expedition to 
New Zealand ; as well 
as five porters from 
Switzerland and 
Italy. We did not 
remain long at 
Buenos Ayres, but 
pushed on as soon 
as possible to Men- 
doza, first, however, 
visiting the Govern- 
ment Observatory at 
Cordova, to adjust 
and regulate our 
various instruments. 
Thence we travelled 
up to Vacas in a few 
days, and pitched our 
camp near to the rail- 
way station. 

After a couple of 
weeks spent in ex- 
amining the different 
available approaches 
to the mountain, I 
decided to make my 
first attack by way of the Horcones Valley. 
We had now formed a base camp, depositing 
in it all our luggage, near to Puente del 
Inca, about eleven miles from Vacas, and 
close to the mouth of the Horcones Valley. 
We had fair pasturage for our mules, and also 
fresh and wholesome water—a most important 
point in these regions, as we discovered later 
on to our cost, for many of the Andine 
streams are so charged with chemicals that 
they produce acute dysentery. 


(Buiott & Fry. ‘ 
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EN ROUTE FOR THE MOUNTAIN: 


Zurbriggen and I, with four porters, twelve 
mules, and a native arriero, started on the 
morning of December 23rd, with the inten- 
tion of fixing a camp as high up as possible 
on the slopes of Aconcagua, to serve as a 
base from which to ascend the mountain. I 
had sent Zurbriggen up the Horcones Valley 
some days previously, and he had reported to 
me favourably on the possibilities of getting 
mules up to about 14,o0oft. He thought it 
would be possible to reach the north-west face 
of the mountain, from which side we knew 
that it could be ascended, as it was from here 
that Dr. Giissfeldt had attempted the climb 
and had taken some excellent photographs. 
The valley we found extremely rough, and the 
animals suffered much from the rolling stones 
on the moraine heaps we were repeatedly 
obliged to traverse. Frequently we were 
compelled to make great détours to avoid the 
steep, narrow cahons, made by the river, 
where the banks seem to rise up almost 
perpendicularly from the stream. In such 
places we were obliged to seek the slopes 


MAIN VALLEY BETWEEN INCA AND VACAS, LOOKING WEST— 
CERRO DEL TORI!I.OSA IN BACKGROUND ; SITE OF THE BASE CAMP. 


above. Later ‘on 
we constructed a 
fairly direct track, 
though even then 
we had some un- 
pleasant accidents, 
and lost much of 
our luggage from 
the mules slipping 
and rolling down 
the precipices into 
the water below. 

There is some 
sort of legendary 
belief, in which the 
English tourist is 
carefully inocu- 
lated, to the effect 
that mules are 
absolutely sure- 
footed, and pass 
along the crumb- 
ling verges of preci- 
pices as though 
suspended by an 
invisible string 
from Paradise ; to 
the man who has 
travelled in the 
Andes, and lost his 
best camera, or 
even his breakfast, 
through the reck- 
less shuffling of a 
mule among loose 
boulders, this faith is no longer tenable. As 
a matter of fact, my experience is that horses 
are the more trustworthy animals. 

Now for the first time we got an experience 
of what later on proved one of the most danger- 
ous parts of our work. This was crossing 
the swollen mountain torrents. Our animals 
were mostly small, and what with the rush of 
water and the insecure footing the river bed 
afforded, it being mostly composed of loose, 
round, rolling stones, we ended in many cases 
with disastrous accidents. The animals were 
frequently swept down many yards by the 
torrent, totally unable to get footing or to 
stem the stream, so that when they at last 
crawled out upon the opposite bank they 
were terribly cut about the knees and hocks. 

In the afternoon we reached the head of 
the valley, fortunately without accident or 
loss of luggage. As it was not yet four 
o'clock, I determined to continue forward on 
foot, and to pitch my camp as high as 
possible that night. We were at an altitude 
of about 14,o0oft., and were obliged to 
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abandon the mules, as our path lay over 
the steep snout of a glacier. I accord- 
ingly picked out what part of the luggage 
I thought we should require for our 
immediate wants, leaving the rest to be 
brought up on the next favourable oppor- 
tunity that should present itself. We climbed 
up to the glacier, and turned our steps 
towards the saddle that lay to the N.-W. side 
of the mountain, where I hoped to form a 
permanent camp for future operations. As 
it was already late in the day, I called a halt 
when we had reached an altitude of about 
16,000ft., and decided to camp for the night. 
The sun was just setting over the hills 
towards the Pacific, and night was coming 
rapidly on us. The cold was intense as.soon 
as the sun left us, and as we were much 
fatigued we decided not to pitch the tent, but 
to simply crawl into our sleeping-bags for the 
night. No one had the energy to make for 
himself a smooth place on which to lie. 
We sought shelter under a friendly over- 
hanging rock, hud- 
dled as close to 
one another as 
possible for the 
sake of warmth, 
and tried to get 
what sleep we 
could. During the 
night one of my 
Swiss porters, a 
great, powerfully 
built man—Loch- 
matter by name— 
fell ill. He suffered 
terribly through 
the night from 
violent nausea and 
faintness, which I 
was powerless to 
check. Towards 
morning he seemed 
better. 

As soon as the 
sun tinged the 
peaks of the oppo- 
site mountains we 
crept from our 
bags, miserable 
and cold, our at- 
tempts at sleep 
having been in most cases a failure. We tried 
to prepare some coffee, but our cooking 
apparatus, which was worked with spirits of 
wine on the principle of the Russian furnace, 
struck work, and it was with great difficulty 
that we were able to melt some soft snow. 
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We made some tepid coffee, but it was poor 
stuff at best. 

It was some time before the sun caught 
the slope we were on. The giant cliffs and 
crags of Aconcagua towered above us to the 
east, a great mass of rock rising like the 
battlement of some stupendous castle. The 
varied coloured stratifications, running in 
straight, regular lines along its face, gave it 
the appearance of some structure piled up by 
the hand of man, but that its vast propor- 
tions, bewildering to the pigmy onlooker, 
suggested infallibly a mightier agency. The 
thought passed more than once through my 
mind while amongst these mountains that 
the mass of rock strata must have been 
actuated by living passions; must have fought 
and’ boiledijand been.orn in flame and 
lava; must have stridden, and writhed, and 
crumbled along in frozen glacial majesty— 
that here, in such places as the amphitheatre 
of peaks and valleys round Aconcagua, was 
one of the arenas of that early word-drama, 
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eons and eons ago; here the tragedies and 
high moments of the greater actors. 

I sent one of the men down to the lower 
camp by the snout of the glacier to bring up 
a further supply of provisions, while the rest 
of us collected our luggage and pushed on. 
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MOUTH OF HORCONES VALLEY, SHOWING FIRST VIEW OF ACONCAGUA, 


We were all feeling very ill and weak that 


morning, and I soon came to the con- 
clusion that it would be impossible to 
reach the saddle we had in view. We 
had reached one of those great slopes com- 
posed of small loose stones of which we 
saw so much afterwards, and were by no 
means pleased with our first experience of 
it. Every step we took we slipped back, 
sometimes half the distance, sometimes more 
than the whole distance we had originally 
risen. We straggled up this slope, each man 
taking a line for himself, but I noticed that 
we were all steering straight towards a small 
patch of snow that lay in a gully above us. 
We were repeatedly obliged to make long 
halts, sometimes for as much as half an hour. 
Towards mid-day we reached the head of 
this gully filled with snow, and I saw, both 
from my own condition and that of the men 
with me, that it would be unwise, if not im- 
possible, to think of climbing higher that 
night. Lochmatter was getting very pale and 
ill again, so I was obliged to send him down 
with another man to our lower camp by the 
glacier, telling him to remain there till he was 
perfectly recovered. We were very eager to 


have our tent com- 
fortably pitched, as 
the recollection of 
the last night spent 
in the open was far 
from pleasant ; so 
set to work at once 
to make an en- 
campment on a flat 
bit of ground, fairly 
sheltered by a large 
boulder. Pitching 
the tent was some- 
thing of an under- 
taking, as it had 
fourteen guy-ropes, 
all of which had 
to be fixed to large 
loose stones, the 
ground being too 
hard to admit of 
anything like a peg 
being driven into 
it. I had suffered 
acutely during the 
afternoon from 
nausea, and from 
an inability to 
catch: my breath, 
my throat being so 
dry from the con- 
tinual breathing 
through my mouth, that at times I was 
obliged to cough. This momentarily stopped 
my breathing, and would end in an un- 
pleasant fit of choking. There were four 
of us sleeping in the tent — Zurbriggen, 
myself, and the two porters. I was unable to 
sleep, partly because of the difficulty I had 
in breathing, and partly on account of the 
dreadful noise the men made snoring. They 
would begin breathing heavily, and continue 
on in an ascending scale till they eventually 
ended in a severe fit of choking. This would 
usually wake them up, and they were quiet 
generally for ten minutes or so, when gradually 
I would hear the whole thing recommence 
with the regularity of clockwork. Our tent 
was a small one, about 6ft. square, ending in 
a peaked roof 3ft. 6in. from the ground. 
The floor of it was securely sewn to the 
sides, so as to prevent the wind from getting 
under it. The drawback of this was 
that towards morning it got extremely 
stuffy inside, but the cold outside was so 
intense that we dared not open the flap of 
the tent. We crawled out of our tent after 
the sun was up. The day was not a pro- 
mising one. Great clouds were banked up 
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19,000ft., whence we got a 
magnificent view of what 
was practically the peak of 
Aconcagua, though it was a 
point, as we afterwards dis- 
covered, about 15oft. lower 
than the actual summit. It 
was therefore some 4,oooft. 
above us; but at the mo- 
ment it looked so close 
that Zurbriggen said he 
would walk up to it in the 
morning while the men were 
moving the camp up to the 
ridge, and see what lay 
behind. For we then thought 
that the peak itself must lie 
some distance beyond, and 
much higher. It was not 
till afterwards that we dis- 
covered by bitter experience 
the fact that it was a good 
eight to ten hours’ climb. 
Our idea at the time was that 
it could be reached in two 
or three hours. The view 
out towards the Pacific was 
obscured by clouds, for the 


to the north-west, and the wind was 
blowing heavily. I saw the hopeless- 
ness of any serious attempt being 
made till a suitable provision of wood 
was brought up. What one requires 
at these altitudes is light, nourishing 
food, such as is given to invalids or 
people recovering from severe fevers. 
Still, I was determined to fix our camp 
on the ridge before turning back, if 
possible. 

I sent a couple of porters down to 
bring up fresh provisions, and in the 
afternoon, as we were beginning to 
feel slightly better, Zurbriggen and I 
started out to reconnoitre and try to 
find a suitable camping-ground on the 
shoulder of the ridge above us. The 
weather had greatly improved since 
morning, the clouds dispersing as the 
wind subsided. We were feeling dis- 
tinctly weak about the knees, and 
were obliged to pause every dozen | 
steps to catch our breath. After ; 
about two hours and a half we , 
reached the shoulder, and climbed to 


TORRENT BELOW PASSO MALO, WHERE MULES AND BAGGAGE WERE 
the top of a small mound at about LosT. 
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wind had sprung up again, and was blowing 
heavily from the north-west. 

I was attacked with several severe fits of 
nausea here, and as it was late, and the 
weather threatening, we thought it advisable 
to return at once. On our return we noted 
a suitable spot to make a camp at about 
18,700ft. It was in the cleft of a great rock 
more or less sheltered from the north and 
west wind, while the mass of the mountain 
itself more or less sheltered us from the 
south. J was completely done up that even- 
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ing. The men arrived 

after dark, bringing with 

them a fresh supply of 

provisions, and a quantity of spirits of wine, 
after which, with a great deal of trouble, 
we succeeded in making some hot coffee. 
We crept into our tent early, as the cold 
at this altitude seems absolutely unen- 
durable after sunset. I have seen our men 


sit down and cry like children, so discouraged 
were they by the intensity of the cold ; their 


circulation was so poor, that they really 
seemed unable to resist it. 

The nights that one spends at these alti- 
tudes are the most terrible part of the work. 
It is very difficult to sleep for more than a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes at a 
time without being awakened by a fit of 
choking. 

Another discomfort lay in the fact that our 
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HORCONES VALLEY, SITE OF THIRD CAMP—12,500FT,. 


tent was so small, and we were wedged so 
tightly in, that it was impossible to turn 
round without waking up everybody. 

On the morning of the 26th I decided to 
push our encampment up to the saddle 
north-west of the peak of Aconcagua. We 
accordingly spent the day in moving our tent 
and provisions up to the spot Zurbriggen and 
I had selected the previous day. The men 
made two journeys, and were extremely ex- 
hausted by the evening. Zurbriggen went 
out to find a route 
towards the peak 
we had seen the 
day before. He 
started from our 
camp at nine 
o'clock in the 
morning, and re- 
turned to our new 
camp late in the 
evening, com- 
pletely exhausted. 

He reported that 
he had gone about 
2,000ft. above our 
high camp, and 
that from here the 
peak still looked 
as far off as ever! 
On returning he 
was attracted by a 
small heap of ai 
stones that had the - A: 


having been built by someone. Upon closer 
investigation he found a small tin box, and 
on opening this he discovered Dr. Giissfeldt’s 
card. It was here then that the great German 
explorer, accompanied only by a young lad, 
found it necessary to turn back owing to the 
intense cold, and the fact that night was 
nearly on him. He turned literally to save 
his life, and left this signal on the highest 
point that had ever been reached by any 
previous party upon Aconcagua. On the card 





ria 
appearance of 
Vol. xvi,--33. 
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with boiling spirits 








HORCONES GLACIER AT SUNSET—15,000FT. 


was written : “ A la Segunda Entirda del cerro 
Maerz, 1883.” 

At night we tried to heat some coffee with 
our Russian furnace, when the whole concern 


Aconcagua. 


blew up with a loud report, sprinkling us 





of wine, and nearly 
blinding us. We 
were obliged to 
content ourselves 
with cold fare that 
night. 

We all felt ex 
tremely ill, owing 
to the impossibility 
of procuring warm 
food. I determined 
therefore to beat 
a retreat next 
morning and re- 
turn to our camp 
in the Horcones 
Valley at 12,000ft., 
where there was 
plenty of wood. 

I sent young 
Pollinger down 
early with instruc- 
tions to get to Inca 
as soon as possible, 
and return with a 
further supply of 
provisions, wood, 
a cooking-stove for wood, and, if possible, 
some fresh vegetables. Above all, he had 
orders to bring the best fresh meat procurable. 
We followed soon afterwards, and as we 
reached our camp at the foot of the glacier, 
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we felt completely restored, and were able to 
walk down to our camp at 12,o0oft. Here, 
as there was plenty of wood, we were able to 
build a large fire and prepare a suitable meal, 
of which we were in great need. 

We spent a couple of days recruiting our 
strength, and it was not till December 3oth 
that we started out to renew our attack. We 
had sent for our horses and mules, and were 
thus able to ride up to our camp at the end 
of the glacier, which we reached at about 
11 a.m., and started almost immediately for 
our high level camp, taking with us an 
abundant supply of wood and fresh meat. 

The rest had evidently done us much good, 
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minimum for the night. We rose early on 
the morning of the following day before the 
sun had risen, and prepared some hot coffee. 
We left our camp at 5.45 ; the day being fine, 
we had great hopes of success. We walked 
gradually ‘up over the loose, crumbling rocks 
in a direct line for our peak, and zig-zagged 
up the slopes where they were steep, so as 
not to exert ourselves more than was abso- 
lutely necessary, as we wished to husband 
our strength for the last part. 

I noticed that Zurbriggen was going very 
fast, and I was obliged to call to him several 
times to wait for me, as I did not wish to be 
hurried for the first few hours. It is unusual 








WESTERN FACE OF ACONCAGUA, 


for we reached our camp at 18,700ft. towards 
sundown, and though we were much fatigued, 
we had, on the whole, done the journey with 
much less effort than on the previous occasion. 

We were able to light a fire and cook our- 
selves a good meal, which went a long way 
towards cheering us, and we crawled into the 
sleeping-bags that night with the impression 
that we were going to sleep soundly and 
awake ready for an attempt on the mountain 
next day. In this, however, we were doomed 
to disappointment, for we suffered more than 
ever that night. We had the greatest trouble 
in breathing, and suffered much from the 
cold, the thermometer registering 6deg. as a 


for him to hurry at the commencement of a 
climb. His maxim is always to begin the 
day very slowly, and gradually to increase 
the speed. This unusual action on his 
part surprised me very much, and set me 
thinking. I soon discovered the reason for 
it. He was apparently suffering from the 
cold, which was intense, the sun not having 
yet risen high enough to reach us over the 
brow of Aconcagua. I promptly asked 
him if his feet were cold, and he 
answered that he had no sensation left in 
them at all. He tried for a few minutes by 
kicking about and dancing to warm them, but 
this proved useless. The two porters we had 
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ZURBRIGGEN AT 19,000FT,. CAMP, 


with us had been lagging behind, unable to 
keep up, as Zurbriggen had increased his 
pace. They soon, however, overtook us as 
we stood talking, and I directed them to 
take off his boots, and rub his feet. This 
they did at once, and I then realized for the 
first time what immediate danger he was 
in, for though they rubbed as hard as they 
could, he apparently had no sensation in 
them. I then got seriously alarmed, and 
we started working on him all together 
with increased force, to see if we could 
not bring back the lacking circulation. 
Fortunately, with another five minutes of 
sharp work he began to feel the effects of the 
rubbing, and complained of sharp pains. 
rhis encoutaged-us to redouble our efforts, 
and as the blood slowly came back f6 the 
frozen parts the agony he suffered was intense. 
He rolled over and over, screaming, cursing, 
and writhing in his agony; but we, knowing 
that his only chance of salvation lay in this 
continued treatment, went on without taking 
any heed. Finally we were compelled to 
absolutely hold him. down, as he got so 
violent that he tried to stop us forcibly. 

The sun rose over the top of Aconcagua, 
and with it came a marked change in the 
temperature, We now stopped rubbing, and 
gave him a strong dose of brandy. Still he 
suffered intense pain. We wrapped his feet 
up in bandages, and succeeded in getting 
him upon his feet between the two porters. 


Thus, half walking, half carried, they suc- 
ceeded in dragging him back to the 
camp. I followed behind with the 
riicksacs and ice axes. AS soon as we 
reached the tent he wanted to lie down 
and be left alone, but here we recom- 
menced rubbing his feet again, as during his 
descent they seemed to have got cold, and 
we did not leave him until we had completely 
restored the circulation. As the sun had now 
risen, the atmosphere was fairly warm in the 
tent, and he gradually went off to sleep ; when 
he awoke later on in the afternoon, he affirmed 
that he felt perfectly well again, and, in fact, 
he was able to get up and put on his boots 
and take a stroll about outside the camp. 

He was very much depressed during the 
day, and kept on muttering that it was the 
first time he had ever turned back from a 
climb owing to illness. He got so well 
towards night, that.we decided to make 
another attempt next day ; this attempt was 
frustrated by a furious and icy wind. 

The weather turned out bad during the 
ensuing week, and it was not till the gth of 
January that I started out again with 
Zurbriggen and the men. On the following 
day we reached our high level camp. The 
weather was extremely bad during the night, 
and we suffered intensely from breathlessness 
in consequence. The minimum temperature 
during the night was 1deg. above zero. As 
we had not succeeded in getting any rest 
during the night, we did not attempt 
anything that day, but spent our time 
in resting, sheltering ourselves under the 
rocks from the cold winds, and occa- 
sionally getting some sleep in the sun. 
On the next morning I made another attempt 
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on the mountain. I was not able to go far 
this day, and had to turn .back about 
2,000ft. above the camp, completely doubled 
up with pain and nausea. Zurbriggen, who 
seemed in good health that day, went on to 
see if it were not possible to select some 
easier route, He came back late extremely 
exhausted, and reported that by bearing 
somewhat to the left of the ridge of rocks 
leading to the summit, it was possible 
to shelter oneself from the wind, and 
at the same time the route was not so 
steep. On the following day, January 12th, 
we rose early, and made another attack upon 
the mountain. Our breakfast proved rather 
a failure, owing to some of the condensed 
milk we put in the coffee proving sour. This 
rather upset our digestion at the start. 

We struck directly up towards the north 
ridge at the spot where Dr. Giissfeldt turned 
back. The day promised well, and there 
was little wind, while the sun rose in a 
cloudless sky. We had not gone more than 
two hours when I again fell ill, and was 
obliged to stop. I rested for over an hour, 
but it was no use, and at a little over 
21,000ft. we were obliged to turn back. The 
porters suffered terribly during the morning 
from cold, and I feared at one time they 
would get their feet 
frost-bitten, and 
that we might have 
a repetition of the 
performance of 
Zurbriggen a few 
days previously. In 
the afternoon I felt 
so much better that 
I was able to climb 
up to the spot 
where Dr. Giissfeldt 
left his card. From 
here I got a mar- 
vellous view of the 
Pacific Ocean, and 
the great ranges 
running far out 
towards the sea in 
Chile. We turned 
in to rest at seven 
that evening, deter- 
mining to make a 
desperate attempt 
to reach the sum- 
mit next day. 

On the morning 
of the 13th we com- 
menced at. about 
half-past five, 
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making preparations for the day. ‘This time 
we tried the plan of taking a hot breakfast, 
including some grilled meat, and then resting 
for about an hour or so, to give time for 
digestion. -As soon .as the sun struck the 
tent we started ; it was then half-past seven. 

The party consisted of Zurbriggen, the 
younger Pollinger, Lanti, and myself. We 
were in good spirits that morning, the weather 
being fine and still. We walked slowly up 
towards the spot which Dr. Giissfeldt had 
turned back from. This spot was reached in 
two hours and a half. We sat down here and 
rested for a few moments, as the route had 
been extremely steep, and we were decidedly 
tired and puffed, owing to the fact that 
we slipped back almost half. a foot for 
every foot that we advanced. From here 
onwards, however, the route lay over gentle 
slopes, and as we were still all feeling in good 
condition, we were hopeful of success. 

We continued on under the shelter of the 
north ridge, keeping to the east of it till 
about mid-day, when we reached an altitude 
of about 21,oooft. Here it was that I first 


began to feel acutely the effects of the altitude, 
and had great trouble in breathing. 

We rested here for a while, and as we had 
brought a small supply of wood with us, we 
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lighted a fire and prepared some tea. 
This did not have the desired effect of 
restoring me, and as it was already late, 
I sent on Zurbriggen, instructing him 
to reach the summit if he could. About 
three-quarters of an hour after he 
had left me I again struggled on, and 


managed to reach the base of the great cliff 


which rises to the summit of Aconcagua. It 
is necessary to skirt along the base of this till 
the small couloir is reached by which the 
final ascent is made. 

Here, at an altitude of 22,o0oft., I was 
completely disabled, and was obliged to lie 
flat down on my back and gasp for breath. 
I saw that it would be impossible for me to 
reach the summit that day, so I was again 
obliged to turn back, this time at about 
1,000ft. from the summit. I was so weak in 
the knees that I was unable to hold myself 
up for more than a few pacesat a time, and 
I continually fell forward, cutting myself upon 
the sharp stones that covered the mountain 
side. 

I crawled along in this miserable plight 
towards a long patch of snow that extended 
down the slope, and, overcome by sheer 
exhaustion, I was obliged to lie down and 
roll down the mountain side. I reached the 
camp at about five in the evening with one 
of the most severe headaches I have ever 
experienced. 

Zurbriggen returned just after sunset, in a 
terribly exhausted condition. So weary was 
he that I was unable to yet any information 
out of him beyond the bare fact that he had 
reached the summit. On the following day 
he said that after leaving me he had con- 


tinued up to the 
base of the moun- 
tain, reaching it at 
about three in the 
afternoon. From 
here in about two 
hours he had 
reached the sum- 
mit by way of the 
small couloir that 
leads up to the 
saddle between 
the eastern, or 
highest, and the 
western peaks. 
He was unable to 
see anything from 
the top, as he was 
enveloped in 
clouds, and snow 
fell heavily for part 
of the time. He re- 
ported the wind to 
be something ter- 
rible. He was im- 
mensely fatigued 
coming down, and 
was indeed scarcely able to stand up part of 
the time. The next day we returned to our 
camp at Inca, whence we telegraphed home 
the news of the ascent of Aconcagua. 
The next article will deal with the subse- 
quent ascent, and with the observations 
taken on the summit. 


MATTIAS ZURBRIGGEN, CHIEF GUIDE: THE FIRST MAN TO 
STAND UPON THE SUMMIT OF ACONCAGUA. 





A Strange 


By G. M. 


Myself in that moment ; 


Somewhere ; your slave 
* was not often that Mildred 
found herself in a difficulty. 
In these days of health, energy, 

Sai and independence, young 

| women for the most part are 

4 safe and sensible—and_pos- 

sibly distress of mind had something to do 
with the very unusual imprudence which, 
added to a chapter of accidents, had caused 

so good a cyclist, and so accustomed a 

traveller, to allow herself to be benighted on 

Widemoor. 

The sun dipped behind the rugged crown 
of the Elf Tor just as she reached the 
summit of the great hill beyond Stagford, 
where the wildness of the moor really begins. 
She was tired out with a long day, and her 
heart was heavy—a most unusual thing in 
her experience. The day had been extremely 
hot, and not a breath of air floated towards 
her from the vast, hushed expanse of darken- 
ing moorland which lay before her, the 
lonely road dimly glimmering in the growing 
obscurity. 

Darkness was of course in itself not a thing 
to be feared. Her weli-trimmed lamp was 
full, and she had twice or thrice been over 
the road before. For her brother was 
chaplain to the great gaol which lay at Kings- 
keep in a hollow of the hills; and she was 
paying him a visit of several weeks’ duration. 

But to-night there was something weird, 
grim, threatening, in the aspect of the moor. 
A long, sullen, purple storm was travelling 
slowly upward from the east ; already it had 
arched over all the. heavens except the 
ultimate west, where, under a lowering prison-, 
bar, the red sun shot one bloodshot glance— 
“to see the plain catch its estray,” as Mildred 
whispered to herself. 

That truly awful feeling which solitude 
sometimes engenders—the feeling that Nature 
is lying in wait to trap you—was strong upon 
the girl to-night. But her small, composed, 
resolute face showed no sign of flinching. 
Reach Kingskeep that night she must, storm 
or no storm, for Alan, her brother, was 
expecting her. Her hope was to gain the 
little inn at Druid’s Bridge before the 
tempest overtook her, and shelter there until 
the worst was over. 

As she paused on the summit, the last red 
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I slew 
a ruffian lies 
see, born in his place. 

RosertT BRownincG. 

shaft of radiance was withdrawn, like the 
closing of a wicked eye. She lit her lamp, 
mounted, and was soon sailing down the first 
billow of the heaving moor. When she got 
to the bottom, the hills had gathered them- 
selves together against her, and closed her 
round : no world existed now but the breath- 
less silence of the great desolate wilderness. 
Still the road flickered before her, and she 
made good pace ; but, alas! she was riding 
a race in which she could not hope to wih. 
Long, long before she drew near Druid’s 
Bridge, the thunder had opened its batteries, 
and the spears of the lightning were thrust- 
ing the prone earth through and through. 

Then came the hissing deluge of the rain, 

faster, harder, each moment more irre- 
sistible ; till Mildred was drenched through 
her serviceable serge to her delicate skin, and, 
realizing that she was conquered, dismounted, 
panting, to see if the inhospitable waste could 
offer any shelter. Just then there caught her 
eye, dimly outlined against the sky, a huge, 
barred, skeleton object, which she knew to 
be the water-wheel, which still hung over the 
deserted mines. 

Close to that wheel she remembered that 
there stood a small stone building—even if 
roofless, it would be better than the open. 
Wheeling her machine, she plunged into the 
spongy turf which lay to the right of the road, 
and, blinded by the streaming rain, and 
impeded by her soaked shoes and clinging 
skirt, struggled bravely on, till she almost 
pitched. headlong into the brick sluice over 
which the idle wheel forlornly hung. The 
sluice was usually dry, but now the water was 
leaping and gurgling down it; a flash of 
lighthing rent the sky, and showed her the 
crumbling stone hut. Carefully pushing her 
bicycle through the doorway, she bestowed it 
and herself under a sloping bit of roof which 
the shepherds had contrived in one corner, 
and, with heaving heart and panting breath, 
felt herself victorious. Her first care was her 
precious lamp, without which her chance of 
again striking the road she had abandoned 
was precarious. 

It was burning steadily. She extracted a 
rag from her wallet, and carefully wiped both 
her lamp and her handle-bar, with a care and 
composure which seemed to indicate a healthy 
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nervous system. Then she began to recon- 
noitre the position. Facing her was a low 
doorway, which, to judge from the Stygian 
blackness within, seemed as if it must lead 
to a chamber with a roof. Holding her 
lamp closer, she saw that it was piled with 
dried bracken, which the shepherds there- 
abouts use for litter. 
It looked delightfully 
dry and warm. Re- 
flecting that she was 
wet to the skin, and 
would probably soon 
be chilled to the 
bones if she stood 
up in her wet clothes, 
exposed to the. air, 
she determined to try 
the charms of a fern 
and heather bed, so 
eloquently described 
by Scotch novelists ; 
and crept into the 
little dark place. It 
was not high enough 
for her to stand up- 
right in, but it was 
perfectly dry, and she 
could stretch out her 
wearied limbs quite 
luxuriously upon the 
springy and _ sweet- 
smelling couch. Cau- 
tiously extinguishing 
her lamp, she nestled 
down in the scented 
darkness, drawing the 
fern about her shiver- 
ing shoulders, and chuckling to think of 
having found so warm and safe a refuge. 

Her thoughts began to be busy. Would 
Alan be very angry with her for to-day’s 
behaviour? She had made her escape early 
in the morning, to rid herself of the company 
of a suitor whom she had come down from 
London to avoid, and who had. pursued her 
to the stronghold of Widemoor. Alan 
thought that she was treating Herbert 
Venning badly, that she was coquetting with 
him. Like many good ‘men, he could not 
understand that his sister could really 
dislike a man who seemed eminently like- 
able. Mildred herself did not understand 
it, but she knew that so it was. She could 
not bear Venning, but even to herself she 
could not give a reason why. 

Well! After to-day he must believe— 
they must both see that she was determined 
—had made up her mind, and would be left 
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in peace. She was not a child—more than 
twenty-five—going on for twenty-six; surely 
she might be allowed to know her own mind 
on the subject of matrimony. And, really, this 
bracken bed was so very comfortable: it 
would be far too much exertion to move 
how the lightning flashed! It was 
to be hoped it would 
not discover the 
oo The 
storm would soon be 
over, and then Alan 
should take her home 
. . . « her thoughts 
were growing discon- 
nected: a delicious 
drowsiness was steal- 
ing over her. She 
dozed off, from sheer 
weariness—not even 
the continued mutter- 
ings of the thunder 


could rouse her. She 
slept, as calmly as 
in her’ bed at 


home, while the wind 
shrieked, the tempest 
bellowed, and the full 
fury of the hurricane 
drove over her lonely 


refuge. 

Hark! What was 
that? <A distant 
shout? It displaced 
the dreams and 
caused Mildred’s 
dark, earnest grey 


eyes to flash open in 
the darkness. A rattle of loose stones—a thud, 
as if some heavy body had slid from the top 
of the wall, and come down hard—up sprang 
the girl from her ferny couch, not a thought 
of fear had entered her mind. They were 
come to find her, a search-party! In the 
profound gloom she could see absolutely 
nothing, only she knew, from certain indefin- 
able rustling sounds, that something or some- 
one was crawling through the little doorway 
to the place where she lay. 

“Who is it?” she cried, clearly ; and, in 
one heart-beat, a man had sprung upon her, 
drenched, steaming, panting, violent—had 
seized her, bearing her down upon the fern, 
had gripped her like iron, his hand over her 
mouth: had hissed out one sentence, short, 
sharp, incredible :— 

“ Make a sound, and I strangle you like a 
dog.” 

Without an instant’s reflection, Mildred 
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obeyed the first blind impulse of fear, and 
began to struggle. She could not realize, 
until she actually felt the man’s hot, desperate 
fingers clutching her little throat, that she 
lay thus, without an instant’s warning, in 
peril of her very life. ‘To be utterly at the 
mercy of a madman, as this man seemed to 
be, is an experience which lies, as a rule, 
quite outside the range of the modern girl. 

“ Keep quiet,” he breathed, scarcely spoke, 
his mouth close to her ear. “ Keep quiet, I 
tell you, d—n you. Hush—H-h-h!” 

He got her more completely into his hold, 
locking round her a pair of arms like iron 
bars —with one hand he grasped her head, 
holding her face pressed against his chest, to 
stifle any possible outcry. She heard the 
hammer-strokes of his heart, as if it would 
burst the ribs ; she heard the whistle of each 
labouring, groaning breath that he drew, like 
one who has run for life: and, after the first 
wild moment of panic shock, her presence 
of mind began to return, and she divined 
that the man was labouring under the stress 
of some mortal fear, some desperate hope, 
with which she had no connection at all. 
She was to him nothing but a voice, un- 
expectedly scaring him from the darkness—a 
voice to be stifled instantly, at any hazard. 

He dragged her with him to the farthest 
corner of the place, still grasping her with 
one hand, while with the other he heaped up 
the bracken into 
a barrier between 


them and the 
opening ; and 
hardly was this 
done before a 
voice so close 


that it sounded as 
if it must be in 
the dark hole with 
them — said, dis- 
tinetly :— 

“He ain’t in 
here; I’ve been 
watching the door 
the last fifteen 
minutes, and 
never took my 
eyes off of it.” 

The human 
sound of possible 
help was too much 
for Mildred; she 
had lain still, but 
now began again 
to writhe in his 
hold. 

Vol. xvi.—34 
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“Stop it, stop it, or I choke you,” he 
hissed ; and again the awful grasp tightened, 
constricting her to the point of agony ; and, 
in the breathless pause that followed, she 
thought she heard a bone snap. 

“ Hi! Hi!” cried a more distant voice, 
“don’t waste your time in there, or he'll get 
clear away—he’s making for the old shaft, 
and if we don’t come up with him before he 
gets there, he’ll show us a clean pair of heels. 
Here’s his tracks, as plain as daylight—he 
run down the sluice.” 

There was a confused sound of several 
men in argument—now here, now there. A 
lantern actually flashed into the outer portion 
of the hut, but without revealing the bicycle 
under the low thatch. Then by degrees they 
moved away, the sounds coming fainter and 
fainter to her ear. In another moment she 
would be again alone with her brutal 
assailant. The thought gripped her heart 
with a cold shock, her head reeled; when the 
man at last relaxed his grasp, she fell down 
upon the fern as inert as if he had indeed 
fulfilled his threat, and strangled her. 


When she opened her eyes, there was a 
faint light. She was still lying on her bracken 
couch, and, by the gleam of her bicycle lamp, 
which was lit, she saw the outline of a man’s 
face bending anxiously over her. It was a 
charming face, full of power and intelligence, 
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but deeply lined, as if with care or sorrow. 
Instantly trusting that face, she replied to its 
look of anxiety with a smile ; Mildred’s smile 
was as sweet as dimples could make it. 

“Oh, you have saved me!” she breathed. 
“Ts the ruffian gone?” 

Even in that half-light she could see how 
he flushed. 

“It was I who handled you so roughly. 
God forgive me!” he said, nervously. “I 
never dreamed of your being a lady ; I thought 
you some poor outcast—a tramp! My own 
necessities were the only thing I could think 
of at the moment. Now I am risking my 
life to tell you so.” 

She tried to raise herself, so as to look at 
him more attentively, but sank back, warned 
by a sharp pain in her side; but in that 
glance she had understood. His hair was 
cropped close to his skull, his clothes were 
stamped with the broad arrow. 

“Oh,” she breathed, “ you have escaped ! 
You come from Kingskeep !” 

He nodded without speaking: she looked 
down —between them fell a silence. 

“My brother will be sorry,” she hazarded 
at last. 

“ Your brother ?” 

“The chaplain—Alan Ridsdale.” 

“Ts he your brother? No wonder you 
“ Your 


have an angel’s face,” he said. 
brother has been the one influence that kept 


me from cursing God and dying. He knows 
was unjustly convicted.” 

“What!” she cried; “then you are 

“T am Leonard Waring.” 

“ Leonard Waring! And you have escaped! 
O, how glad.Alan will be! He has so often 
spoken of you. But—but—” she looked 
fearfully at him—* how could you get away? 
Have you--oh !—have you killed anybody ?” 

He gave an odd laugh. 

“No doubt you think me capable of it! 
But, no, it was all unpremeditated so far as I 
was concerned. Not a planned thing—a 
sudden wild madness leaping up in the veins. 
One of our bad characters made a murderous 
attack on a warder, everybody’s attention was 
diverted for the moment, and I saw my 
chance. It was only to knock a man down 
and run. The lust for freedom turned my 
brain ; I forgot everything in the world but 
liberty. I just ran—ran—ran, till I fell 
down in the heather, done up with the 
heat and the pace. The rain woke me, and 
only just in time. The hunt was out. I got 
up and ran again, till I fell into the brick 
water channel. That gave me an idea. I 
turned, and ran upit the other way—climbed 
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the wall somehow, the thunder kindly drown- 
ing the noise of my movements, and crawled 
in here, like a fox run to earth.” 

She held out her hand. “I know all 
about you,” she said, “ that is—all that Alan 
knows. All but the name of the man who 
let you suffer for his sake. He told me you 
would not give the man’s name, on account 
of his young wife. I am very proud to meet 
you.” 

As he took the little warm hand in his he 
smiled ; and to himself that smile seemed a 
miracle. It was so long since he had smiled, 
the very muscles of his face were stiff. He 
gazed, fascinated, into the pure, vivid little 
face, the face of a woman of his own class, 
of such a woman as for two years he had 
never seen. 

“You are forgiving,” he said. 

“Oh,” she replied, gaily, “after a minute 
or two I saw that you did not really want 
to hurt me, only to make me keep still. 
But you did frighten me.” 

He gave a groan, bending his head low 
down over her hand, that she might not see 
his shamed face. Then, his mouth was so 
near that dear little hand, that generous 
woman’s hand which had grasped his in 
sympathy, and faith, and understanding . . . 
very timidly, he stooped to it and touched it 
with his lips. 

“You cannot guess how I felt—after- 
wards,” he murmured, brokenly ; and they 
looked into each other’s eyes. 

“You shall not be taken again,” she 
suddenly and firmly said. “ And we must 
lose no time. Is the storm over?” 

“ Long ago ; it is starlight.” 

“JT have thought of a plan,” she said, 
eagerly. “You see, I must not tell my 
brother that I have seen you, or he 
might think it his duty to do something 
disagreeable ; but, as I know he will be 
delighted if you get safe away, I shall feel 
quite free to help myself to his clothes, and 
to deceive him, because he will be so pleased 
when I tell him afterwards. So you must 
stay here, hidden in the fern, and I will ride 
back on my bicycle, to relieve his anxiety 
about me. I will pack up a suit of his 
things, a touring suit—he is much your size, 
I think—and to-morrow morning I shall be 
obliged to journey over here to fetch my tyre- 
pump, which I will carefully leave behind. 
But I shall be too tired to bicycle, and I 
shall come in the dog-cart. You shall make 
your toilette, light a cigar, and I will drive 
you to Moorfield Hampton, and put you in 
the train for London. I will bring you 
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enough money to take you to France, first- 
class, and I believe we shall be able to 
manage it all right.” 
He gazed upon her in ever-growing amaze- 
ment. “And you will do all this for me?” 
“Tt will not be difficult,” she answered, 
cheerfully. ‘ Nobody in Moorfield Hampton 
will suspect you if I drive you in and see 
you off. They will most likely take you for 
Mr. Venning ; and, in fact, you would be 
very like him, I think, if I could find you a 
moustache ; only the expression is different.” 
“Mr. Venning? Did you say Venning?” 
he asked, sharply. 
“Yes, Herbert Venning, a man whom I 
don’t like.” 
“Whom you don’t like! Why?” 
“T don’t know why, that’s the odd part of 
the matter,” said Mildred, 
thoughtfully. 
“ Does he like you?” 
“* He says so.” 
“Miss Ridsdale —I ask 
for a particular reason — is 
he your suitor ?” 
She nodded. 
“IT knew Herbert Venning 
—before I was shut up,” he 
said, after a pause. 
“Ah! Did you like him?” 
“Yes,” he answered, ab- 
sently, “I liked him very 
much; I thought him a 
much better fellow than I 
was.” 
“ Well, I seem to be out 
of the fashion,” said Mildred. 
‘“‘ Alan likes him, too; but I 
don’t, and I never shall, 
whatever they say. But don’t 
let us talk of him ; it is your 
safety that is the important 
thing. Will you try my plan? 
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“ Really did what ?” 

“ Broke one of—my ribs,” she panted, 
unable to repress a little ripple of laughter in 
the midst of her pain: it sounded so funny, 
somehow. 

But Waring did not think so. 

“Great Heaven, that I should have been 
such a hound !” he cried, in horror. “ Could 
I have done it? Oh,I wasmad! Oh, what 
brutes men are!” 

“Oh,” she said, between laughter and 
tears, “it really was horrid of you: for now 
all our plan falls to the ground! I could 
not ride the bicycle—I cannot stir to help 
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“Without hesitation,” he 
answered. 

“Then there is no time to be lost,” she said, 
energetically: and made a light movement to 
rise from the fern, but fell on her knees with 
a scream of pain, her hand to her side. 

“Oh, what is it?” he cried; “you are 
hurt !” 

“No, no,” she cried, though her lips were 
white. “It is only that I—caught my 
breath.” She made another attempt, more 
cautiously this time: but again stopped, 
breathing in gasps. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, in a distressed voice, 
“T’m afraid you really did.” 


WITH A SCREAM OF PAIN,” 


you—and you will be taken!” She burst 
into ungovernable weeping. 

“There is only: one thing to be done,” he 
said, bending tenderly over her, “ and that is, 
for me to get you home to your brother 
somehow.” 

There was an odd note of relief in his 
voice, almost as if he were glad to have her 
suddenly helpless on his hands. “ Lie down,” 
he said, soothingly. ‘“ Lie down here in the 
fern. Lend me your bicycle, and I will bring 
your brother to you; and, look here! I— 
can’t bear to see you cry.” 
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“Oh,” she lamented, “ you are mad—mad ! 
You would be seen, and taken. You shall 
not do it! Oh, do think of something ; 
some plan that will save you! Could not I 
walk ? Will you not help me to try to 
stand ?” 

“No,” he said, firmly. “I will not be 
responsible for moving you when you are 
injured, lest I add to the harm I have already 
done you. Listen: shall I make a suggestion ? 
I will ride only as far as the inn for help. 
That is not more than three or four miles, 
and I should not have to leave you alone so 
long.” 

“Yes! yes! And then you could ride off,” 
she cried. “I will give you all the money I 
have, and you could at least have a try for 
freedom! Will you promise me that ?” 

“T can only assure you of one thing,” he 
said, earnestly, “and that is that I cannot 
put the thought of my freedom before the 
thought of your safety. You could not ask 
it of me—and—and—if you only would not 
cry, I could bear things so much better.” 

She dashed away the tears. 

“T am brave again now,” she said, “and I 
have thought of a plan. I have paper and 
pencil here, and I will write a message to the 
people at the inn. You shall just wake them 


up, pass the paper under the door, and then 
off, on my bicycle, without letting anyone 


see you, in the direction of Crag Tors—the 
most unlikely place I can think of for them 
to look for you—and then, I will try and 
evolve a plan to get food, clothes, and money 
to you.” 

“Capital,” he said, soothingly. “Some- 
thing of that kind might certainly be managed. 
Meanwhile, are you as little uncomfortable 
as may be? Can you lie without much pain 
till I come back—I should say, until I send 
help to you ?” 

“Yes, yes, I am all right,” she said, im- 
patiently; “only be careful—do, do be 
careful. Ride without a light.” 

“T will,” he said, “for I wish to leave you 
your lamp ; it hangs well on that nail, and is 
better than the pitch dark. And now I am 
off, only—things are so uncertain—tell me 
you forgive me the fright and pain I have 
caused you ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” she cried, “anything ; only be 
quick |” 

He smiled to himself at her unselfish 
eagerness, as he crawled out of the hole. In 
another moment he was riding, with unaccus- 
tomed limbs, the little, light lady’s bicycle 
along the rain-swept, sandy road. 

So full was the man’s heart of new 
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thoughts, new emotions, so full of the girl he 
had just left, that he actually forgot that he 
was a hunted fugitive. The soft breeze 
that followed the thunderstorm caressed his 
cheek, and the warm, fragrant starlight, full 
of the incense of the summer night, drew his 
heartstrings with inarticulate longings. Oh! 
The life he had left behind, when the prison 
walls shut upon him! The beauty of the 
world, the loveliness of English girlhood ! 
It all came back to him as he rode, like a 
flood tide, making his pulses tingle and his 
face grow warm, merging his whole being in 
the strange new delight of the present moment. 

Thus he did not see the two lights swiftly 
approaching him along the distant high road. 
A dip in the road presently hid them from 
view, and then, as he rode up the little ridge, 
they were upon him without warning. He 
instantly flung himself from the saddle—he 
rode without a light—there was the bare 


But, even as he touched the ground, a voice 
hailed him, the well-known voice of Alan 
Ridsdale. 

“ Mildred! Mildred, is that you?” he 
cried, in tones of sharp anxiety. 

Leonard had no longer any thought of 
escape. 

“ Ridsdale!” he said, firmly, “it is I, 
Waring. I am riding your sister’s bicycle. 
She is hurt.” 

Ridsdale and his friend had both dis- 
mounted. Alan detached his lamp, and 
flashed it in the face of the man who spcke. 

“Waring! Is it possible ?” he cried. 

His companion, as the features of the 
convict were illumined, uttered a hoarse cry. 

Waring faced him, a curious smile on his 
face. 

“Well, Venning, you did not expect to 
see me yet, did you? How are you?” 

“Waring, Waring!” gasped Venning. 

“ How is your wife?” went on Leonard, 
in a voice that sounded like the cut of a 
whip. 

“You are making some mistake, Waring,” 
broke in Ridsdale, who was mystified. “ Mr. 
Venning is not married.” 

“He was, when I last saw him,” replied 
Leonard. 

Venning’s voice sounded from behind his 
hands, which covered his face. “She died 
last year!” 

“Last year!” said Waring, softly. “And 
you have not* only forgotten her, but are 
intending to replace her! But, as she is 
gone, don’t you think it might be fairer if 
you and I were to change places ?” 
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“ALAN DETACHED HIS LAMP AND FLASHED IT IN THE FACE OF THE MAN.” 


Venning threw up his arms. 
“Have pity, not on me, but on Miss 
Ridsdale! Would you break her heart ?” 


“For the second time you would shelter 
yourself behind a woman’s name,” returned 


Waring, in slow contempt. “But this time 
it will not do. Miss Ridsdale has no regard 
for you, and, if she had, I would save her 
from the fate of becoming your wife. I tell 
you, you worm, that I will not go back to 
prison for your sake.” 

“No, no! You shall not; I'll help you 
off,” cried Venning, wildly. “I'll hide you; 
I'll give you money—you shall escape! I'll 
do anything—anything in my power for you, 
if only 2 

“If only I will go on bearing the dishonour 
that belongs to you,” said Leonard. “ Very 
likely. But you cannot suppose that I will 
exile myself from England and live in dread 
of the police for your sake. I never kept 
silence for your sake, but for pity of a girl’s 
agony and shame—a girl I never knew. This 
time——— ” he paused, and a strange expres- 
sion crossed his face—‘ this time—JZ snow 
the girl—and, you see, that makes all the 
difference !” 

Venning stood like one dazed—the large 
beads of cold sweat stood on his forehead. 

“ Venning,” said Alan, “is this true? Are 
you a widower? And is Waring unjustly 
sentenced ?” 

Venning managed to articulate, in a 


shaken voice, something about—“ A convict, 
who would listen to what a convict said? 
Every convict said he was innocent—it was 
the commonest trick in the world. Leave 
this wretched prison-breaker,” he said, “ and 
come to what is of real importance—the 
whereabouts of your sister.” 

Alan looked irresolutely from one of the 
men to the other. The truth seemed un- 
doubtedly with Waring, for whom he enter- 
tained a profound regard. But to believe 
that the man to whom he had hoped to see 
his sister married was not only a criminal, 
but a coward of the most utterly despicable 
description, was certainly difficult. 

““‘Where is my sister?” he 
Waring. 

“T will take you to her,” replied the con- 
vict, “or, I will direct you to where she is, if 
you think that better; but you must send 
away this fellow. He shall not go near her, 
of that I am determined.” He turned to 
the shaken, cringing man beside him, and as 
the latter winced under his clear glance, Alan 
saw, as in a flash, what it was about Venning 
that Mildred had always unconsciously dis- 
liked. He was a coward—the brand was 
visibly set upon him to-night. A man may 
often wear it unsuspected nowadays, during 
long periods of his life. 

“Venning,” said Leonard, kindly, “you 
and I were once friends, and you used to 
have plenty of good feeling. Tell me, why 
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are you fallen so low? I had thought that 
the sudden sight of the man you ruined might 
have wrought your salvation: but you have 
hardened your heart. Is it any use to make 
an appeal to your better self?” 

Venning turned away and groaned. 

“ My suggestion is this,” said Leonard— 
“that you shall do what you recommended 
me to do—goaway. Hide yourself wherever 
you choose. I will go back to prison, and I 
will give Mr. Ridsdale power to visit my 
solicitor and get the documents that would 
clear me. I shall say what is the truth—that 
I kept silence because I was a single man; 
there was nobody to care so very much 
whether I was in prison or out of it. But you 
had just married a lovely girl, delicately 
nurtured, who believed in you. Your father, 
the old country parson, would have died of a 
broken heart ; in fact, the whole of your family, 
and the whole of her family, would have shared 
your disgrace. Add to this, that I was fond 
of you; that I believed in you; that I was 
most awfully sorry for you. Those were the 
reasons why I took your punishment on me. 
Have you no spark of shame left in you, that 
you can meet me as you have done?” 

There was a long, dreadful pause: Rids- 
dale stood, stiff and still, watching to see 
the result of this appeal. No_ further 
doubt could remain in his mind. Certainly 
Venning was the criminal, and the other 
capable of a most astounding height of 
self-sacrifice. 

The perfumed breeze swept silently over 
the moorland ; far off the corn-crake uttered 
her curious note; there was a tiny murmur 
from the rain-swollen runlet by the roadside ; 
no other sound but Venning’s laboured 
breathing. At last he looked up, and 
hesitatingly held out his hand to Waring. 
“Good-bye,” he said, “and may God prosper 
your after-life. I will—go as you 
said.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Leonard, heartily, “and 
to you also, for a time, Mr. Ridsdale. I see 
my mates approaching—they have noticed 
your light.” 

A shout sounded close upon them, in the 
stillness, and Venning leapt, quivered, 
crouched like a beaten hound. 

“All right, Jem Blake, I’m here,” said 
Waring, sturdily, as the captors rushed upon 
him. “Steady, boys—I’ve just got to say a 
private word to the chaplain, and then I’m 
ready to go back to supper. Sorry I knocked 
you down, old chap, but you don’t look much 
the worse for it: didn’t expect it from such a 
quiet un, did you?” 
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Mildred’s visit to her brother prolonged 
itself into late autumn. 

It is not easy to get a convict out of 
penal servitude when once he is in: but the 
Queen had at last graciously extended to 
Leonard Waring a free pardon for a thing he 
had never done: and one day in September 
Alan Ridsdale brought him away from 
prison, and took him to his own house, 
where he had a suit of new clothes ready for 
him. 

Mildred was waiting by the tea-table in the 
drawing-room -—waiting to greet her hero. It 
would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that 
he had never once been out of her thoughts 
ever since their wild, outrageous meeting in 
the ruined hut. She was not an excitable 
girl, but her excitement, as she waited, almost 
mastered her to-day. What was his face like 
in the daylight? Her memory of it was 
etched so deep into her consciousness, as she 
had beheld it, in the smoky light of the 
bicycle lamp, strained, exhausted, disfigured 
with violent effort, yet so self-forgetful in its 
care for her and its self-reproach. 

And Waring’s remembrance of Mildred 
was just as intense ; but he was afraid he had 
idealized her ; he almost wished that he was 
not to see her to-day, in the ordinary sur- 
roundings of modern life, in prosaic daylight, 
and pouring out tea—she who had poured 
into his soul the desire to live, and the 
renewing of hope and enthusiasm. 

Was she really as lovely as his remembrance 
of her—or was it a halo cast around her 
by exceptional circumstances, which made 
him imagine her so radiant and soulful a 
being ? 

“And she is quite well ? 


Absolutely re- 
covered ?” he asked, for the fiftieth time, of 
Alan, as they walked along the low, dark oak 
passage leading to the drawing-room. 

“Well? Oh, perfectly. Mildred’s constitu- 
tion is wonderful, and she made a splendid 


recovery. I—,” Alan hesitated—‘ TI think, if 
I were you, I would not make any mention 
to her of the injury you did her,” he said, in 
a nervous undertone. “It was—altogether— 
rather odd, you know. My sister is almost 
morbidly anxious that the truth about it 
should not get about—it might confuse her if 
you called the matter to her mind just at the 
outset of your acquaintance.” 

“T understand,” said the ex-convict, as a 
dark blush surged up under his skin. 
“Thanks for the reminder; I should have 
blundered if you had not cautioned me. 
The fact is, I am not fit to speak to a lady. 
You ought to have let me go away somewhere 
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first, to be disinfected, and to learn up some 
of the amenities of civilization.” And he 
hung back. 

“Nonsense, nonsense,” said Alan, hur- 
riedly ; “you take it more seriously than I 
meant. Merely a_ well-intentioned _ hint. 
Here, Mildred,” he had pushed open the 
door, “here’s Mr. Waring !” 

The sudden radiance of the afternoon sun- 
shine, of the pale, pure tints of the fresh 
little room with its glitter of flowers and 
china and silver, would have been enough to 
dazzle the eyes of the newly-freed prisoner 
without the presence of the daintily-clad, 
slender girl, with her aureole of hair, 
burnished by the sun behind. 

In all his life to come he never forgot her 
as she then stood, in her cream-coloured 
serge gown, with her glowing cheeks and her 
proud, stainless brow, that would not be 
ashamed. 

Drenched and draggled as she had been at 
their first meeting, he had yet in a moment 


realized her breed- 

ing. Now, so far 

from his ideal 

being shattered, he 

seemed for the first 
time to see her as 
she was—miles from 
him, serene, lofty, 
unapproachable. 
Her hand was ex- 
tended—he took it. 
Then the next moment, as if he could not 
help it, he had knelt down and kissed it. 
He was on his feet again in an instant, 
and replying fairly steadily to her greeting : 
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but something in the spontaneous homage 
of the action brought the tears starting to 
Alan’s eyes. 

They talked, and drank tea, and ate cakes 
and fruit. Waring told of his plans for 
the future: how a distant relation of his, 
moved by his story, had written to offer 
him a post in Manchester, in a large 
factory. It was a post of great trust, and 
the man in question said he had been 
waiting all his life to find a man really 
qualified to fill it. 

And, all the while he talked, his gaze never 
left the girl’s face. 

At last, Alan had pity upon all the un- 
spoken words in the man’s eyes, that 
clamoured for utterance. He looked at his 
watch, and said he must go. 

Silence fell upon the room when he had 
left it—silence so eloquent that speedily it 
grew unbearable. 

Waring rose slowly from his seat, and went 
over to where Mildred sat, still with the 


“THE NEXT MOMENT HE HAD KNELT DOWN.” 


glory of the sun through her hair, with down- 
cast eyes and unreadable expression. 

** Good-bye,” he said. 

She looked up. “ You are going already ?” 
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‘It must be now, or not at all,” said 
Leonard. “I mean, that what I have 
suspected, ever since the night of the thunder- 
storm, is true. I cannot be near you with- 
out wishing for the impossible.” 

He broke off ; and again fell the eloquent 
silence. After long seconds she asked, 
hesitatingly :— 

“* What is the impossible, Mr. Waring?” 

“That you should ever care for me,” he 
replied, with startling directness. 

Another pause. At last : 

“You have not given me much time in 
which to attempt the—the impossible,” 
slowly said the girl; “but if — if — you 
thought you could wait a little while, 
I—I—would make 
an effort.” 

He could not be- 
lieve it. “A convict! 

You!” he cried, in 
dignantly. 

‘*A hero,” cor- 
rected Mildred, 
gently. 

“T could not 
allow it--I will go 
away at once,” he 
protested. 


“* watt,’ SHE SAID; 
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“You must please yourself about going 
away,” said Miss Ridsdale, rising and walking 
to the open window that faced the glorious 
west ; “but if you meant to go, you should 
have gone before you said—that a 

“No,” he replied, following her, “I had to 
say it—I could not help it, I had no choice— 
really.” 

She turned her eyes up to his as he stood 
over her. 

“Wait,” she said; “what do you know of 
me ?” 

“ The one thing worth knowing,” he smiled, 
“that I love you.” 

“Ts it to end like this?” she said, softly. 
“Who could prophesy such an end to such 

a strange beginning?” 


So he did not go 
away: for after that 
they found many 
things to tell each 
other. 

According to the 
latest accounts, they 
are telling each other 
still: the recital of a 
mutual experience 
often lasts a lifetime. 


‘WHAT DO YOU KNOW OF ME?’” 





Animal Actualities. 


Note.—Under this title we intend printing a series of perfectly authentic anecdotes of animal life, 
tllustrated by Mr. J. A. Shepherd, an artist long a favourite with readers of THE S1RAND MAGAZINE. 
We shall be glad to receive similar anecdotes, fully authenticated by names of witnesses, for use in future 
numbers. While the stories themselves will be matters of fact, it must be understood that the artist will 
treat the subjects with freedom and fancy, more with a ~iew to an amusing commentary than to a mere 


representation of the occurrences. 





**SHE FOUND HERSELF SHUT 


T is altogether old-fashioned and 
out-of-date to talk nowadays of 
animals a little below us in the 
zoological scale as being actuated 
solely by “instinct.” This sort 
of thing is become mere ignorant prejudice. 
Let anybody fair-mindedly watch the proceed- 
ings of a moderately clever dog for one day, 
and then deny that dog intelligence if he 
can. Put the dog face to face with some 
circumstance, or some combination of cir- 
cumstances, such as neither he nor any of 
his progenitors could possibly have encoun- 
tered. He may 
not do the wisest 
thing on the 
whole, but, then, 
would an average 
human being do 
the wisest thing 
in a like case? 
Of course not. 
But whatever the 
dog does will be 
suggested by a 
natural train of 
thought, and often 
by a train of 


thought of amazing 
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acuteness. Here is no opportunity for the 
operation of inherited experience, no chance 
for the work of mere blind “instinct.” 
Anybody, by the exercise of a moment's 
thought, can recall a dozen such cases to 
his own memory, and probably not cases 
occurring to dogs only, but to other 
animals of all degrees. We expect to 
present our readers with many instances of 
the sort. 

First we offer a case rather of audacity than 
of intelligence, but of a very odd audacity. 
It occurred in the winter of the year 1894, in 


IN A COLD AND SSOWY WORLD.” 
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Shire Hall Lane, Hendon, on the premises 
of Mrs. Rowcliffe. Now, in Mrs. Rowcliffe’s 
farmyard abode a dog of terrible reputation. 
His savage and, formidable character was 
famous, not only in the farm, but in the 
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“THE SNUGGEST PLACE 


neighbourhood round about. Tramps avoided 
Mrs. Rowcliffe’s dog, and left chalk hiero- 
glyphics on posts, warning tramps who 
might come after to avoid the jaws of 
this terrible quadruped, and to keep outside 
the radius of the chain that confined him. 
“ Beware of the dog!” stared in large letters 
from a board hard by the kennel, and visitors 
to the farmyard sidled by with a laborious air 





thereabout as to the exact number of little 
boys and girls per week devoured by way of 
diversifying his diet. The dog himself under- 
stood the state of affairs, and abated no whit 
of his arrogance. Plainly, the world (of these 


WAS THE DOG-KENNEL.” 


parts) was at his feet, and he was monarch of 
all he surveyed. But there was a duck in 
that farmyard wholly indifferent to the general 
terror—she never thought about it, in fact. 
She was an adventurous and happy-go-lucky 
sort of duck, always ready to make the best 
of what luck came along, and never backward 
to seize her share of the good things—and a 
little extra on occasion. 


“IN FLOUNDERED THE DUCK— 


of indifference, though on the extreme edge 
of the path, and wot that edge that was 
nearest the kennel. So this formidable 
Cerberus ruled the district, and horrifying 
legends went among the extreme youth 


Now, it chanced at the close of a cold day, 
when the snow lay thick everywhere, that this 
duck lagged away from the returning flock, 
perhaps in pursuit of some pleasant snack 
that it would have been foolish for a duck of 
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business instincts to make too widely known. 
Anyhow, the other ducks got safely home, 
the pen was shut, and this particular duck, 
our heroine, straggling in alone after closing 
hours, found herself shut out in a cold and 
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was so altogether beyond his experience as to 
dissipate his strategy, or whether the sheer 
audacity of the thing induced temporary 
paralysis is not determined ; but certain it 
is that the farm-hands entering in the 
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—AND OUT FLOUNDERED THE TERROR.” 


snowy world. Never mind—she made no 
fuss, but waddled calmly off round the farm- 
yard to find the best shelter she could. 
Plainly the snuggest place was the dog-kennel. 
Certainly the dog was in it, and snoring, 
but that didn’t matter—he’d have to find a 
place somewhere else. So in floundered the 
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duck, and out floundered the Terror of 
Shire Hall Lane, with his tail between his 
legs. 

Whether the cold had affected the Terror’s 
nerves, whether the attack of a quacking biped 


morning found the dog shivering and 
crouching outside his kennel, and the duck 
squatting comfortably within — within the 
kennel, that is to say, and not within the 
digestive apparatus of the Terror, as every- 
body would have expected. 

That dog’s reputation was ruined. 
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“THE FARM-HANDS FOUND HIM SHIVERING OUTSIDE.” 


boys openly flouted him, and tramps chalked 
a different figure on gate-posts, meaning that 
any tramp in want of a useless, harmless dog 
might steal one at the place indicated. The 
duck left the kennel when she thought it time 
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“A RUINED REPUT 


to go and see what was for breakfast, and 
thereafter used the pen with the others. -But 
though the dog got his quarters again, he 
never recovered his reputation. He is a 
ruined, bankrupt Terror. 

Of the ultimate fate of the duck there is 
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HREE years ago “ The Cricketers 
at Addington, in Surrey, was the 
scene of a sad tragedy of love at 
first sight, unrequited and, indeed, 
jeered at. Mrs. Ovenden was the 
landlady of “The 
Cricketers” at 
that time—a 
charming old 
lady, who died, 
alas! early in 
the present year 
and “The 
Cricketers” faced 
Addington 
Palace, the 
Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s 
residence. 
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ATION,” 


no record: Probably it was the ultimate fate 
of most ducks—a twisted neck, and the rest 
all gravy and green peas. Though, indeed, 
one would almost expect this indomitable 
bird to arise and kick the green peas off the 
plate. 


Undesirable _ 
Tachnren]e 
a) 


A small farmyard was attached to the inn, 
well populated with the usual sorts of birds. 
Mrs. Ovenden made an addition to these by 
the purchase of a few geese—one a_ particu- 
larly fat one. Now, all was happy in that 


“SHE CONCEIVED A VIOLENT ATTACHMENT FOR THE COCK.” 
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THE COCK WAS SCANDALIZED— 


farmyard before the arrival of those geese. 
The hens agreed as well together as hens 


usually do, the chicks found 
plenty of amusement and 
few disappointments, and 
the cock lorded it over all, 
loved and respected by his 
subjects, and an ornament 
and a credit to the yard. 
But the fat goose brought 
strife, discord, and jealousy. 
The moment her eye fell on 
the cock she conceived a 
violent attachment for him. 
The cock, a very respectable 
bird, was naturally scanda- 
lized, and did his best to 
avoid the fat goose. But in 
vain ; for the fat goose cut 
him off from his family and 
headed him away. She 


urged him before her, and finally shut him 
safely in a corner, standing before him to 
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defend her acqui- 
sition, while the 
unfortunate cock 
humped himself 
forlornly and 
brooded over 
plans of escape, 
and the indignant 
hens stared and 
gasped at an out- 
rage so entirely 
foreign to all their 
experience of the 
world of farm- 
yards. 

After a _ while 
the cock resolved 


that, at least, he would of be starved, and 
made a motion to go and pick up some- 


—AND BROODED OVER PLANS OF ESCAPE.” 


thing to eat. 


“THE HENS WERE STOPPED BY THE FAT GOOSE.” 


The fat goose reflected that 
this desire for food was only reasonable, 


and 
pet 


allowed her 
to emerge 
from the corner 
for the purpose, 
but of course 
under her strict 
surveillance. The 
cock, cheered a 
little by the con- 
cession, proceeded 
to peck about in 
his accustomed 
manner, and 
made a very fair 
meal, considering 
the circumstances. 
Becoming fairly 
satisfied himself, 
and still perceiving 
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the hens were as ineffectual as the 
open scorn and derision of the 
whole farmyard. The fat goose 
followed the cock about wherever 
he went, and passing travellers were 
attracted by the sight, and called in 
at “The Cricketers” to ask an 
explanation of the phenomenon. 
The unhappy hens and chicks were 
deserted entirely, and the persecuted 
rooster seemed to meditate suicide. 
So things went, till at last relief 
came from an unexpected quarter. 

Mrs. Ovenden had a favourite 
little niece, and, after this unhappy 
a few grains scattered near, he raised his state of family affairs in the farmyard had 
voice, according to habit, with a cluck and a lasted some time, the little niece had a birth 
gobble, to call his faithful hens and chicks day. Mrs. Ovenden resolved to celebrate 
to the remnants of 
the feast. They 
came with the usual 
rush, but were 
stopped in full 
career by the fat 
goose, and driven 
back in confusion. 
Reasonable refresh- 
ment she would 
permit, but no re- 
newal of old family 
ties. 

This was the 
beginning of a sad 
life for the beloved 
rooster. A goose in 
love never listens 
to either reason or 
ridicule, and indig- 
nation meetings of 


“AN INDIGNATION MEETING.” 





“THE DERISION OF THE WHOLE FARMYARD.” 


this birthday by a dinner, to 
grace which the best available 
goose should come to the 
roasting-jack. The love-lorn 
goose had lost no flesh in con- 
sequence of its unrequited 
affection—was fatter than ever, 
in fact. So Mrs. Ovenden’s 
choice fell on this goose, and 
this goose fell into a glorious 
state of gravy and stuffing, to 
the great honour of the little 
niece’s birthday. The incubus 
was removed from the farm- 
yard, the rooster returned to 
the bosom of his family, and 
was received with great 
“GREAT REJOICINGS.” rejoicings. 
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SHE hero of this little tale was an 
ordinary dog enough to look at 

—a common fox-terrier, and not 
particularly well bred—by name, 

Zig. But his character was 
extraordinary, indeed. He had a most 


RW, 
He would dive to the bottom of any pond, 
however deep, and bring up anything he 
might find. Great crowds would collect to 


watch his extraordinary feats, and his owner, 
Mr. G. C. Green, now of Buluwayo (then living 
in Bromley, Kent), was extremely proud of 


“4 FOUND HIS WAY BARRED BY A PALING.” 


violent temper, and a most wonderful 
indwiduality and independence of everybody 
and everything; and his pluck was almost 
incredible—fear of any sort or kind he knew 
not the meaning of. His great accomplish- 
ment was diving —an accomplishment 
entirely self-taught, and one he delighted in. 


him. Zig would deliberately walk into a pond 
from the edge, along the bottom, and then 
swim to the surface with any treasure that he 
may have found. On one occasion he dived 
into one of the Keston ponds and brought up 
from the bottom an old, water-logged hop-pole. 
The thing was big and heavy enough, but 





‘HE SAT DOWN AND THOUGHT THE DIFFICULTY OVER.” 
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“HE LAID HOLD OF ONE END OF THE POLE— 


Zig was nowise daunted, and struggled ashore 
with it, almost dead with exhaustion. Nothing 
would make him give up his prize, and 


presently he set off for home by himself, 
dragging the pole with him, regardless of his 


of one end of the pole, and backed between 
the posts of the fence, dragging his property 
through endwise, finally arriving home in 
triumph with the pole. There can be no 
question of the exercise of deliberate reason 


—AND BACKED BETWEEN THE POSTS.” 


master. He took a short cut (that was his 
independent way), and presently found his 
way barred by a paling. The pole wouldn’t 
go through as he was carrying it, so Zig, who 
was being closely watched, just sat down and 
thought the difficulty over. Then he laid hold 


in a case like this. In addition to Mr. Green 
himself, the feat was witnessed by Mr. W. H. 
Hawkins and Mr. J. A. Shepherd. 

Poor Zig was drowned at last, in course of 
a stroll along a pond-bottom. He never rose to 
the surface, and doubtless was caught by weeds. 


“ ARRIVING HOME IN TRIUMPH.” 





Curious 


By 


Fam Mpw) AE Yellowstone National Park 
ages 4 >| contains many remarkable curi- 
AG osities, but none more remark- 
able than the elk-horn fence 
that surrounds the house and 
studio of Mr. F. Jay Haynes, 
the well-known Yellowstone photographer. 


THOMAS 


Fences. 
E. CurrIs. 


an ancient Hawaiian temple. Temples are 
things that people usually wish to go to, 
and not be kept away from; but here is 
one that might certainly be relied on to 
frighten off all except the stoutest-hearted. 
Surrounded by lugubrious wooden images of 
diabolic visage, carved in crudest form and 








From a Photo. by) 


At first sight our illustration might seem 
repellent, and suggest a wholesale slaughter 
of elk simply in order to make a fence. But 
this is not the case. The horns were merely 
gathered in the park and arranged in this 
effective manner. It is extremely beautiful, 
but it has caused Mr. Haynes no little anxiety. 
Everybody thinks that he is naturally in the 
elk-horn business, whereas he was permitted 
only to gather the 


ELK-HORN FENCE IN THE VELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 


ornamented with head-dresses in huge and 
dreadful variety, the temple stood for centuries 
not far from Honolulu, and served as a place 
of pilgrimage for the barbarous tribes of that 
far-off land. As we shall see later, there are 
things just as gruesome and interesting still 
in existence. 

It will have been noticed that the fence 
in the background of our second illustration is 





horns to make the 
fence, and is not 
allowed to ship 
out a single horn. 
Mr. Haynes has 
had hundreds of 
letters offering to 
buy, but has had 
to give a uniform 
refusal. Therefore, 
those who read 
this article, and 
wish to have elk- 
horn fences of 
their own, will 
know where not 
to go to buy. 
Another curious 
fence is shown 
here. It incloses 
Vol. xvi.—386 
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From a) FENCE ORNAMENTED WITH SKULLS BY THE AINOS, IN NORTHERN JAPAN, 


ornamented with human skulls. Skulls of 
men or lower animals are, in fact, no unusual 
material for fences. The illustration above 
shows a fence of human skulls in Yezzo, 
made by the Ainos, or hairy people of 
Northern Japan. The middle part of this 
fence is decorated by skulls of dogs. It is 
an interesting ethnologic fact that the Malay 
tribes are represented in the Japanese people, 
and that Japanese history contains reference 
to an Invasion, in 
early times, by 
“black savages,” 
who may have been 
thenativesof Papua 
or New Guinea. It 
was these, possibly, 
who pushed the 
Ainos toward the 
north, and perhaps 
left with them some 
barbarous customs, 
such as the method 
of building fences 
just noted. 

But skulls are 
not pleasant things 
to dwell upon, so 
let us turn to the 
cactus fence for a 
moment. In nearly 
all tropical and 
semi-tropical coun- 
tries the cactus is 
prolific, and our froma) 





CACTUS FENCE IN NYASSALAND. 














illustration showing a natural cactus fence 
alongside a road in Nyassaland could be 
duplicated from many parts of the world. In 
Mexico hedges are made of the organ cactus, 
and some fences may be seen roft. and 15ft. 
high. In many parts of Africa, houses and 
forts are surrounded by walls of thick 
matting, made of the reedy and osiery 
vegetation. And in Vermont there are, 
on many farms, fences made of roots. 





(Photograph. 
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WALL OF WHALES’ SKULLS IN THE FAROE ISLANDS. 


Now for a second or two back to the [ 
skulls again. 
horrible about the fences shown on this 
page, for they are made of the skulls 
bones of 


in this region are almost as common as 
nuts in Brazil, and as nothing of com- 
mercial importance can be done with 
the skulls of the leviathans conquered 


CURIOUS FENCES. 
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by these hardy 
Northerners, it is 
but natural that 
the waste product * 
of the whale trade 
should be turned 
to some account. 
Consequently we 
find that the in- 
habitants use 
these skulls in 
the formation of 
walls, much as an 
ordinary farmer 
uses the rocks 
and stones that 
lie about his fields 
to separate his 
property from his 
neighbour’s. We 
give two photo- 
graphs of such 





From a Photograph. 


There is really nothing 


whales in the Faroe 
As everyone knows, whales 














WALL MADE OF SKULLS OF BOTTLE-NOSED WHALES IN THE FAROE ISLANDS. 


From a Photo. by Mr. Charles G. Tosewill, Harrow-on-the- Hill. 









FENCE OF WHALES’ BONES IN THE SKAARO 
From a) 


77 


a 











ISLAND. ({ Photograph. 
walls. The first of these is made 
of skulls of the Grindeval whale, 
the second shows skulls of bottle- 
nosed whales. This latter wall 
is at Klatsvig, and is about 
3o0yds. in length. Mr. Charles G. 
Tosswill, of Garlands, Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, took the photograph 
during a trip in the Faroes last 
year. 

As a further illustration of the 
use to which the whales are put 
in the North, we reproduce 
above a photograph of a very 
curious fence and archway made 
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these lantern borders is in line 
with the history of the Japanese 
race as workmen of remarkable 
industry and patient endeavour in 
small details. 
The second wall, to be seen in 
Nikko, has been called ‘“ The 
Region of Countless Images,” 
and well deserves the imaginative 
name. As we look along this 
wall, extending far away into the 
distance, our thoughts are turned 
upon the immutability of time and 
its ravages. Resting in patience 
in this lonely region, the stone 
figures, with their clear-cut and 
almost life-like features, have tried 
for centuries to resist and outlive 
the spirit of decay, but the moss 
and the rain, the wind and 
storm, have encroached upon 
and battered them. What lessons 
a man could learn standing 
before these silent figures as the 
man in our illustration is stand- 
From a copyright Stereo Photo. by Underwood & Underwood. ing! Shakespeare has spoken of 
sermons in stones, and here in 
of the jawbones of these very-much-tried far-off Japan we find a sermon in a lonely 
animals. The stalwart female figure standing fence of sculptured rocks. 
in the archway is that of the chief 
boiler-woman of the district, who, 
as a result of her laborious duties 
in boiling down blubber, has, we 
believe, the privilege of utilizing 
parts of the skeletons for her- 
self. This she does in the very 
curious way shown in our illus- 
tration. 
We now pass from the Skaaro 
back to Japan, and in Nara and 
Nikko we run across two fences 
or walls that may rightly be con- 
sidered unique, each in_ itself. 
The first of these, in Nara, is a 
long and beautiful avenue leading 
to a temple, inclosed by hundreds 
of carefully wrought and curiously 
ornamented stone lanterns extend- 
ing as far as the eye can reach. 
Each bears on its top a small 
square compartment with latticed 
windows, in order that the light 
may shine through, and when the 
avenue is illuminated the scene 
is one of brilliancy. The labour Gene. 1s Riis Guadi, bane Oe ees ae de 
undergone in the construction of From a copyright Stereo Photo. by Underwood & Und i 








NE evening in July, 1793, 
Marie Lavoisier stood on the 
summit of a hill on the coast 
of Normandy, shading her 
level rays of 


eyes from the 
the sun just dipping below the 
horizon, and watching the white sails of a 
large, square-rigged vessel creeping along the 


Channel before a faint easterly breeze. She 
was trying vainly to discover the colours of 
a flag hanging at the masthead. It drooped 
so listlessly in the dying breeze that it was 
impossible to tell whether it was the Tricolour 
or the Union Jack. The sun disappeared, 
and presently the ship, moving ghost-like 
through the twilight, was lost in the 
gathering darkness. 

The girl turned reluctantly away, and 
descended a path that led inland. She 
glanced nervously about her, and at times 
stopped and listened intently. Not a sound 
broke the silence but the cry of a night 
bird, or the flight of some little wild 
creature terrified at her approach; but her 
fears turned the dim trunks of trees into 
moving figures, or the rustling of leaves into 
the sound of stealthy footsteps. She imagined 
herself surrounded by spies, and hurrying 
breathlessly on broke at last into a run, and 
fled panic-stricken to a solitary cottage stand- 
ing half-way between the village and the 
blackened ruins of the chateau of M. le 
Vicomte de Trouville, which had _ been 
plundered and burnt by the neighbouring 
peasantry in the early days of the Revolution. 





Darting through the door, she stood for 
several minutes panting and straining her 
ears for the sound of pursuing footsteps. 
Convinced at length that the sights and 
sounds which had terrified her were purely 
imaginary, she lit a candle and searched the 
house to make sure that the old woman with 
whom she lived had gone, as she had 
promised, to spend the night with a relative 
in the village. 

Having satisfied herself that she was alone 
and unpursued, she grew calmer, and began 
to arrange the rude furniture of the bare and 
poverty-stricken room to the best advantage. 
In her eyes it had never looked so mean and 
squalid. She glanced wistfully at her wooden 
shoes and coarse peasant’s dress. What a 
contrast they seemed to the dainty clothes 
she had worn when she waited on the 
Vicomte’s mother in the beautiful old chateau 
before that terrible night, when she was 
awakened by the yells of the frantic peasants, 
the crash of broken windows, and the 
thundering of sledge-hammers upon the door! 
Even yet she shuddered at the thought of 
the fierce, gaunt faces that watched the flames 
go roaring up against the black sky. 

As she moved about the room she was 
recalling every incident of the grim scene. 
Her father was the Vicomte’s steward, and 
though, unlike most of his kind, he had 
endeared himself to the peasantry by number- 
less acts of charity, they would have stabbed 
or hung him without scruple had they dis- 
covered him while their frenzy was at its 
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height. She saw again his tall, stooping figure, 
standing half-dressed in the doorway, his face 
livid with fear, the candle quivering in his 
shaking hand, as he bade her get up and 
follow him instantly. Leaping out of bed 
she had wrapped a cloak about her, and 
rushed after him. That frantic flight along 
the gloomy passages by the dim, flickering 
light of the candle, while the crash of splinter- 
ing wood and the yells and shrieks of the 
frenzied peasants rang in her ears, haunted 
her like an evil dream. 

Fortunately the attention of the mob was 
concentrated on the front entrance, and she 
and her father managed to escape unper- 
ceived by a side door. Lighted torches had 
already been hurled through the shattered 
windows, and the tears trickled down the old 
steward’s wrinkled cheeks as he saw the 
flames leaping and writhing about the beauti- 
ful old home of the family he had served so 
long and faithfully. 

They were not pursued, and a compas- 
sionate neighbour sheltered them until the 
fury of the villagers, excited by a revolutionary 
fanatic from Paris, had exhausted itself in the 
destruction of the chateau. In a mood of 
half-contemptuous pity for the feeble old 
man, they had subsequently allowed him to 
live undisturbed in the cottage, which had 
been previously occupied by a gamekeeper. 
He would no doubt have been treated very 
differently had they known that he carried 
out of the burning chateau the silver casket 
containing the family jewels, which had been 
left in his charge during the Vicomte’s 
absence. 

To restore these jewels to his beloved 
young master became the one absorbing 
passion of the old man’s life; and the fear 
that they might be discovered before he had 
an opportunity of doing so tortured him day 
and night. He was perpetually devising 
some new and more ingenious place of con- 
cealment for them, and striving by all the 
means in his power to discover the where- 
abouts of the Vicomte, who, according to a 
vague rumour, had succeeded in escaping 
from France. 

At last the news arrived that the Vicomte 
was safe in London, but it came too late. 
Worn out by grief and anxiety, the old 
steward had been growing feebler every day, 
and he died without being able to accomplish 
the task on which he had set his heart. With 
his latest breath he had implored Marie to 
devote herself as he had done to what, in the 
eyes of the faithful old servant, was a sacred 
duty ; and Marie had eagerly vowed to spare 
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no effort, and shrink from no danger, in 
order to place the jewels in the Vicomte’s own 
hands. 

Indeed, the task to which she devoted her- 
self was a labour of love, and she went about 
it with so much courage and energy, that at 
length she succeeded in forwarding a letter 
to the Vicomte. It was carried across the 
Channel by her cousin, Pierre Laporte, the 
owner of a swift lugger and a notorious 
smuggler, who had grown famous for his skill 
in avoiding cruisers and revenue cutters. 
When Pierre returned from a more than 
usually successful run, he brought back a 
reply to Marie’s letter. It informed her 
that the Vicomte had secured a promise of 
assistance from the captain of an English 
frigate, and intended to come himself to the 
cottage in order to obtain the jewels. The 
vessel she had seen from the hill might prove 
to be the frigate, and in half an hour or so— 
she flushed and trembled at the thought— 
she might hear his step upon the garden path. 

Marie, as her gentle, refined face and slim, 
graceful figure suggested, was by no means 
on a level with her neighbours as regards 
training and education. The Vicomte’s 
mother, having taken a fancy to her when a 
child, had sent her to a convent school to be 
educated, and had treated her more as a 
friend, or even as a daughter, than a servant. 
This perhaps mistaken kindness made her 
present lot all the more difficult to endure. 
Her step was growing less elastic, her little, 
white hands rough with toil; the habits and 
accomplishments she had acquired were 
gradually fading away; and slowly, insensibly, 
she was sinking to the level of the 
coarse, ignorant peasants by whom she was 
surrounded. 

But the misery of extreme poverty, or the 
dread of the guillotine, the inevitable doom 
of those who befriended the nobles, had 
never caused her to waver in her determina- 
tion to fulfil the duty she had undertaken. 
Her heart leapt with delight to think that 
in a few minutes she might taste the joy of 
placing in the Vicomte’s own hands the 
jewels that would make him—now a penniless 
exile, earning his daily bread by teaching 
French in London—once more a compara- 
tively wealthy man. 

That her efforts to restore them had not 
been solely the outcome of gratitude for the 
kindness she had received from his mother, 
or a desire to fulfil her father’s last wishes, 
was her own secret. Neither he nor anyone 
else should ever know that she treasured in 
her heart every pleasant word he had spoken 
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to her, every careless, good-natured smile he 
had given her. She assured herself again 
and again that she would be more than 
content with this opportunity of proving her 
loyalty and devotion, of convincing him that, 
whoever had proved false and treacherous, 
she and her father had been true to him. 

As the minutes dragged slowly by, until 
the brief night was almost gone, she grew 
listless and dispirited. She told herself that 
it was useless to expect the Vicomte any 
longer, and that she might as well go to 
sleep and prepare herself for the next day’s 
laborious and monotonous toil. Suddenly, 
however, she rose to her feet with a white 
face and wildly beating heart. Surely she 
had heard a stealthy footstep on the garden 
path? Yes, there it was again. A few 
moments’ silence ensued, and then she heard 
the low murmur of voices, followed by a 
knock at the door. 

Quivering with agitation, she stepped 
across the room, withdrew the bolt, and 
threw open the door. Two men muffled in 
cloaks, with their hats, in which were large 
tricolour cockades, drawn over their eyes, 
stepped abruptly in and closed the door 
behind them. Something in their appear- 
ance alarmed her, and she _ shrank back, 
white and trembling. 
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SOMETHING IN THEIR APPEARANCE ALARMED HER.” 
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“ Are you the citizeness Marie Lavoisier ? ” 
demanded one of them, sternly. 

“ Yes,” she faltered, timidly. 

“Then I arrest you as a suspect, in the 
name of the Republic.” 

“ Monsieur,” she stammered, “ I—I 3 

“Hold,” he interposed. “ Listen to me. 
If you wish to save your neck from the 
guillotine, you will answer my questions with- 
out reserve.” 

She gazed at him with a pale, 
stricken face, but made no reply. 

“Tt will be at your peril if you refuse to 
answer,” he continued, harshly. “Is it true 


terror- 


that to-night you are prepared to receive into 
your house an aristocrat, an enemy of the 
Republic—Louis, formerly known as 
Speak! Is it 


the 
Vicomte de Trouville? not 
so?” 

Again she made no answer. Her tongue 
seemed paralyzed. The room appeared to 
be swirling round her. She saw the men 
through a strange, luminous mist. 

“‘T see you cannot deny it,” he continued. 
“Well, you shall find that your silence will 
not serve your purpose, and that I know 
everything. You receive this man, this 
aristocrat, this traitor to the Republic, for 
what purpose? It is in order that you may 
deliver into his hands the family jewels, 

purchased in the past at the cost of the 
tears and toil of the wretched peasants 
who tilled the soil, and suffered hunger 
and misery that he and his ancestors 
might build chateaux, and hunt deer, 
and ride in carriages, and go clad in 
silks, and laces, and jewels. These 
gems belong by right to the people, 
and should be paid into the Public 
Treasury for the benefit of those who 
are fighting against the enemies of 
France. You have undertaken to 
restore them to this aristocrat who lies 
under sentence of death. What can 
you plead in defence of such conduct ?” 
The girl’s self-control —she was 
hardly eighteen — gave way. ‘This 
hideous, nightmare-like reversal of all 
her hopes overwhelmed her. She saw 
herself already seated on the death- 
tumbril rolling through yelling mobs 
towards the guillotine. Covering her 
face with her hands she sank shudder- 

ing into a chair. 
“Come,” said he, more gently, “ you 
are young—you have been misled. 
There is yet time to repent, to show 
your loyalty to the Republic. A 
considerable discretionary power has 
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been placed in our hands. Deliver up these 
jewels to us, and assist us to arrest this Louis 
de Trouville, and we shall guarantee that 
you not only escape punishment, but receive 
a full and ample reward. Come, time presses 
—what say you ?” 

The girl rose slowly to her feet and faced 
him. She was very pale, and her lips 
quivered as she spoke, but, in spite of her 
simple peasant’s dress, there was a dignity in 
her attitude, in her gestures, in the tones of 
her voice, that might have become a queen. 

“ Monsieur,” she said, quietly, “that the 
people have suffered much wrong God 
knows to be true. I, one of the people, 
know it, but not, God also knows, at the 
hands of the family of M. le Vicomte de 
Trouville. For generations past they have 
dealt kindly and justly with their peasantry, 
and those who proved false in their hour of 
need, who plundered and _ burnt their 
chateau, were guilty of black ingratitude. I 
and my parents received countless favours 
from them ; I have eaten of their bread and 
lived upon their bounty. If it must be so, 


monsieur, I will go with you to Paris, I will 
go to the guillotine ; but, as to M. le Vicomte, 
I will not betray him, nor deliver up the 
jewels to anyone but himself.” 

She expected an outburst of wrath, and 





“IT WAS THE VICOMTE HIMSELF.” 


was surprised to see a look of some 
thing like relief on the man’s face. He 
was about to speak, when his companion 
stepped forward. 

“Enough, Raoul,” he said. 
clear that the girl may be trusted. 
us have done with this mummery.” 


a 
Let 
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As he spoke he removed his hat, and at 
the sight of his face and the sound of his 
voice an exclamation of joy and astonishment 
burst from Marie’s lips. It was the Vicomte 
himself. He was greatly changed. The few 
terrible years that had passed since they last 
met had considerably aged him. His face 
was thin and pale, and the smile had gone 
from the brown eyes that had once twinkled 
with kindly merriment. 

“Your pardon, Marie,” he said. “I might 
have known that the daughter of Jacques 
Lavoisier would never betray a De Trouville ; 
but the times are evil, and men have learnt to 
suspect even their own fathers, sisters, and 


brothers. Come, my child, do not be hurt at 


our stratagem. I had no fear myself. It was 
this good fellow who contrived it. His 
anxiety for my safety makes him over 


cautious. You have stood the test nobly.” 

Marie had indeed been cut to the quick 
by his distrust of her. The scene was so 
different from that which she had pictured in 
her day-dreams; but she made a_ brave 
attempt to conceal her disappointment. 

“Yes, monseigneur,” she said, timidly, 
“that you should act with caution after all 
that has taken place is most natural. It 
could not be otherwise. If you will please to 
be seated, monseigneur, I will get you the 
jewels.” 

The Vicomte 
sat down, but 
Raoul, who had 
been watching 
Marie suspiciously 
throughout the in- 
terview, moved to 
the door. He had 
been the Vicomte’s 
valet in more pros- 
perous days, and 
had obstinately 
refused to desert 
him. 

“T will conceal 
myself in the wood 
and keep watch, 
monsieur,” said 
he. “I liked not 
that rustling we 
heard among the 
bushes. It may 
have been, as you 
said, some stray 
animal, but I 
could have sworn 
I heard a foot- 
step.” 
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“As you please, Raoul,” rejoined the 
Vicomte, indifferently. “I heard nothing. 
Nevertheless, act as you think best.” 

Meanwhile Marie stepped to the hiding- 
place in which her father had deposited the 
casket containing the jewels. Ever haunted 
by the fear that he was suspected of having 
them in his possession, and that spies were 
on the watch to discover where they were 
hidden, he was perpetually moving them 
from one place of concealment to another. 
Eventually, with infinite pains and no little 
ingenuity, he had constructed a secret cham- 
ber in which he could safely hide them, and 
could himself take refuge if the villagers, 
as at times seemed likely, should decide 
to arrest him and send him to Paris as 
a suspect. The chamber was made by 
doubling the partition between two rooms, 
the entrance to it being at the back of a 
cupboard fastened against the wall. 

Marie opened the door of this cupboard, 
which contained a few articles of dress, 
hanging from hooks at the sides. Removing 
these she pressed a spring, and the back of 
the cupboard slid on one side, and revealed 
an aperture in the wall. Stepping through 


this into the narrow chamber beyond, she 
brought out the silver casket and placed it 
on the table. 

“The jewels are inside,” she said, simply. 
“They have remained untouched since my 
good 


father’s death. Will monsieur be 
enough to examine them? The 
list is within. There is not, I 
believe, one missing.” 

“No, no, Marie,” said the 
Vicomte, deeply touched by 
the girl’s manner. “It is un- 
necessary. Your word is more 
than sufficient.” 

“If monsieur would be so 


good,” she persisted, gently, 
“T would accept it as a 
favour.” 


To please her he complied, ‘ 
opening the casket, and spread- 
ing the glittering gems on the 
table. Even in the dim light 
of the candle they gleamed 
and quivered with a lustrous, 
luminous radiance. He glanced 
at the shimmering jewels spark 
ling in rings and _ brooches, 
bracelets and necklaces, rare 
and priceless works of art for 
which too many of the women 
he had known would have sacri- 


ficed their nearest and dearest, * sue 


Vol. xvi.—37 
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and then at the slim, pale-faced girl, in the 
poor peasant’s dress, and was inexpressibly 
touched by her fidelity and devotion. It 
was true then, as he had often thought in the 
past, that broad, white brow, the sweet, firm 
lips, the calm, clear, deep grey eyes, were 
indications of a noble spirit, of a character 
incapable of the craft, and greed, and 
treachery, and the animal-like selfishness 
which, amid the brutalities of the evil days 
through which he had lately passed, had 
seemed inseparable from human nature.’ He 
noticed her worn face, her roughened hands, 
suggestive of the sacrifices she had made so 
uncomplainingly, and an involuntary sigh 
escaped his lips. 

What unkind Fate had placed that deep, 
impassable gulf of rank between them? Had 
she been of noble birth, how different it would 
have been. As it was, the Vicomte de Trou- 
ville could not mate with the child of a 
peasant. It was impossible. With an effort 
he thrust the idea from his mind. 

“Come, Marie,” he said, kindly, “the 
jewels are before you. Choose which you 
will. They shall be yours, and will, indeed, 
be but a poor recompense for your fidelity.” 

“T wish for nothing, and shall want for 
nothing, monseigneur,” she replied, in a 
quivering voice. “Do not ask me to accept 
a reward, I beg you.” 

“No, no!” he said, eagerly, “not as a 
reward, as a souvenir—as something which 
will remind you of the 
service you have 
rendered to one who 
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will never cease to be grateful to you. Come, 
you will pain me by a refusal.” 

She listlessly selected a small ivory cross 
attached to a fragile gold chain, the least 
valuable article in the glittering heap. He 
watched her regretfully, with a vague sus- 
picion that she was disappointed and pained 
by what had passed between them, and yet 
not knowing what to say or do to comfort 
her. He replaced the jewels mechanically in 
the casket. 

“Tt is time to go,” he said. ‘“ The east 
was brightening as we came in. Farewell, 
Marie. When these troubles have passed we 
shall meet again, and it may be in my power 
to be of service to you. Then I may be 
able to show my gratitude by deeds and not 
by mere empty words. Au revoir, Marie.” 

“ Farewell, monseigneur.” 

The door closed behind him. 
over. She had 
nothing now to look 
forward to, or hope 
or plan for. The 
dull, dreary days 
stretched before her 
in blank monotony. 

Ah, the closing of the 

door had awakened 

her from a dream. 

The ache at her 

heart told her what 

mad folly she had 

been capable of, 

what impossible 

fancies and rosy 

visions she had half 
unconsciously in 

dulged in. In a 

paroxysm of shame 

and self - contempt 

she hid her face in 

her hands, and her 

slender figure shook 

with suppressed 

sobs. The sudden 

opening of the door 

startled her, and she sprang to her feet, her 
cheeks still wet with tears. The Vicomte 
stood in the doorway, looking at her remorse- 
fully. 

“* Monseigneur,” she stammered. 

“T could not leave you like this, Marie,” 
he said, coming in and closing the door 
behind him. “Surely you will let me pro- 
vide you with the means to live as befits 
your training and education. Presently you 
will sink to the level of a peasant, Marie, 
with coarse hands and twisted body, and 


It was all 


“SHE HID HER FACE IN HER HANDS.” 
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grow old, and sad, and wrinkled, while you 
should still be young and happy.” 

“It is better so, monseigneur,” she said, 
drearily. 

“Tt must not be so,” he answered, almost 
angrily. “I will not permit it. If you will 
not accept the jewels, I shall find means to 
assist you in a way you cannot reject. I 
have still friends who——” 

“Oh, monseigneur,” she said, pitifully, “I 
beseech you to leave me. Say no more, I 
beg you. See, the candle is growing dim, 
the dawn is breaking. If one of the villagers 
chance to see you the alarm will be given, 
and you will be arrested. Go, I implore 
you. It is the one favour I ask of you.” 

His face flushed with a sudden resolve. 
What, after all, were the claims of rank and 
title when weighed in the balances with a 
character capable of such unselfish loyalty 
and affection ? 

“No,” he ex- 
claimed, passion- 
ately, “I will not go. 
Listen to me. When 
you were but a child 
in the old days at the 
chateau, even then, 
though I struggled 
against it, I——” 

He stopped 
abruptly and clutched 
instinctively at the 
hilt of his sword. 
The report of a 
pistol rang out in 
the still air, and was 
followed by shouts 
and the hurried 
trampling of feet. 
Marie rushed past 
him and looked out. 
In the growing light 
she could see a little 
cloud of blue smoke 
drifting among the 
trees on the hillside, 
and three or four men running at full speed 
along the path that led to the shore. It 
was clear that they had discovered Raoul, 
and were evidently in hot pursuit of 
him. She was drawing back when, hap- 
pening to glance towards the village, she 
caught sight of a crowd of dark figures 
advancing stealthily and swiftly in the 
direction of the cottage. She closed the 
door and turned with a white face to the 
Vicomte. 

“You are betrayed, monseigneur,” she 
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cried, in agony. “They are coming to 
arrest you.” 

His eyes grew hard, and he looked at her 
with a bitter smile. She could not mistake 
the meaning of that look. 

“You think that it is I who have betrayed 
you ?” she exclaimed, in pitiful, heart-broken 
accents. “Oh, monseigneur, may the good 
God forgive you.” 

“The facts speak for themselves,” he re- 
joined, coldly. “No one but yourself knew 
of my presence here. Your trap was well 
laid, Marie, and the jewels were a clever bait. 
I hope your ingenuity will secure you a 
generous reward. Open the door and call in 
your friends. I never feared death less.” 

She looked at him with an air of bewilder- 
ment, as though scarcely able to comprehend 
the meaning of his words. Then a flush of 
indignation crimsoned her pale cheeks. 

“ Monseigneur,” she said, “ you wrong me 
cruelly, as you will know before long. See, 
the hiding-place is known to no one but my- 
self. Enter it, and you will be safe.” 

He still hesitated, and she clasped her 
hands entreatingly. 

“Enter, I beseech you, monseigneur,” she 
cried. “Listen. They are surrounding the 
house. There is no other way of escape. 
Oh, quick, quick, or they will be here!” 

With a shrug of his shoulders he turned 
on his heel, and 
stepped into the 
recess. Swift as 
thought, Marie 
thrust the sliding 
panel into its 
place and closed 
the cupboard. She 
had hardly done 
so when the door 
was dashed 
violently open, 
and a crowd of 
gaunt, ragged 
peasants, hustling 
and jostling each 
other in their 
frantic haste, 
rushed headlong 
in. They were 
armed with 
roughly-made 
pikes and _ pitch- 
forks, and Marie 
shuddered at the 
sight of their 
brandished 
weapons, lean, 
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swarthy faces, fierce eyes, and threatening 
gestures. But the necessity of appearing 
ignorant of their errand led her to make a 
desperate effort to preserve her self-control. 
In a faint, unsteady voice she began to 
inquire what they wanted. _But their leader, 
a brawny, black-bearded smith, in a leathern 
apron, with a huge sledge-hammer in his 
hand, stopped her rudely. 

“No lies,” he said, roughly. “They will 
not serve your turn this time. You have 
long been suspected and watched, and to- 
night Jean Brissac saw two men enter the 
house. They came from the English frigate 
now lying off the coast. One he recognised 
by his voice. It was the Vicomte de Trou- 
ville. The other is now being pursued. 
What has become of the Vicomte ?” 

Marie tried vainly to meet his eyes, to 
stammer out some evasive reply. But the 
ferocious expression on the man’s coarse 
features struck her speechless, and she shrank 
back trembling with terror. 

“You refuse to answer?” he cried. “ Well, 
we shall talk with you presently. Search the 
house, citizens, and be quick about it. If 
our comrades don’t put a pitchfork or a 
bullet through the fellow who went skipping 
through the wood like a rabbit, he may bring 
the English upon us at any minute.” 

His followers, who had been impatiently 
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awaiting the signal, rushed eagerly forward. 
The cottage resounded with their shouts and 
oaths, the clattering of their wooden shoes, 
the clashing of their pikes, and the crash of 
broken crockery, which in pure wantonness 
they flung upon the floor and trampled into 
fragments. ‘They threw open the door of the 
cupboard, and in an agony of fear Marie 
buried her face in her hands, stifling with 
difficulty the scream of terror that rose to 
her lips. But, finding it empty, they turned 
away without suspecting the existence of the 
recess behind it. The search was soon over, 
and with malignant looks, and muttered 
threats and curses, they crowded about the 
white-faced girl. The brawny smith pushed 
his way to the front. 

“Now then, little viper,” he exclaimed, in 
his great, hoarse voice, “do you understand 
that you are a traitor to the Republic, that 
you are guilty of harbouring aristocrats, who 
are in league with the perfidious English, the 
enemies of France? Well, the punishment is 
death, Marie, death—do you understand ? 
The guillotine would slice through that pretty 
white neck of yours like a knife through a 
carrot. Come, come, don’t be obstinate, 
child. Out with all you know, or your head 
will be rolling in the sawdust before you are a 
week older.” 

But terror seemed to have deprived Marie 
of the power of speech. She gazed shud- 
deringly at the ring of cruel, scowling faces 
that surrounded her, and her lips moved, 
but the words they formed were inaudible. 
Hitherto, the smith had shielded her from 
actual violence, and evidently wished to save 
her life if she would consent to betray the 
Vicomte. But her continued silence enraged 
him, and he glared at her with a savage 
glitter in his black eyes. Suddenly he leaned 
forward, and snatched the ivory cross from 
her neck with a force that snapped the 
slender chain to which it was attached. 

“Look!” he cried, holding it out, “ this 
is the price of her treachery. She betrays 
the cause of the people for such baubles as 
this.” 

The sight awoke the almost _bestial 
ferocity that had been fostered in the French 
peasantry of that time by ages of cruelty and 
injustice. They cursed her and called her 
vile names. One spat upon her. Another 
lunged savagely at her with a pike. Grimy 
hands clutched at her; fierce, flushed faces 
with savage eyes and gleaming teeth were 
thrust close to hers, and she shuddered and 
screamed like some timid wild thing in the 
jaws of a pack of wolves. No doubt she 
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would have been stabbed and struck down, 
and trampled to death, if the smith had not 
cleared a space about her with a swing of his 
huge hammer. 

“* Back, fools,” he exclaimed. “The dead 
cannot speak. Do you wish the aristocrat 
to escape? Marie Lavoisier, 1 ask you for 
the last time : what has become of this man ? 
We can trifle no longer. The English may 
be here at any moment. If you remain 
obstinate you shall die, not by the guillotine, 
but here and now.” 

She fell sobbing on her knees before him. 

“Oh, spare my life!” she cried. “ Have 
pityon me! Do not kill me!” 

She clung wildly to his hand as she sobbed 
out her appeal ; but her white, quivering face, 
the anguish and terror in the eyes raised to 
his, did not move him. He wrenched his 
hand free, and caught her roughly by the 
wrist. 

“Will you tell us what has become of the 
Vicomte ?” he shouted. 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried, despairingly. 
“T cannot. I cannot.” 

“Get me a rope !” he exclaimed, savagely. 

Several of the men had brought ropes with 
which to secure the prisoners they had 
expected to take, and one was eagerly passed 
to him. At one end he made a running 
noose, and threw the other across a beam 
overhead. Then, in spite of the girl’s screams 
and struggles, he caught her hands in one of 
his and forced the noose round her neck. 
They dragged her to her feet, shrieking and 
struggling, and clutching frantically at the 
tightening rope. In another moment she 
would have been dangling in the air, when 
the door of the cupboard was dashed open, 
and a clear, ringing voice bade them stop. 
They wheeled round in amazement. Before 
them stood the Vicomte de Trouville, sword 
in hand. 

With his pale, clear-cut face, slim, graceful 
figure, and air of quiet self-confidence, he 
presented a singular contrast to the swarthy, 
uncouth peasants, who stood scowling and 
snarling at him like dogs beaten away from a 
bone. 

“ Ah,” said he, in a cool, steady voice, “ so 
you inaugurate the reign of liberty, fraternity, 
and equality with the blood and tears of an 
innocent girl. You prate of the injustice 
and tyranny of the nobles, and your own 
hands are red with crimes that make the very 
name of a Frenchman odious throughout the 
world. You cowardly ruffians, your blood 
would sully the sword of a brigand, but I 
think it will give God pleasure to see the 
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earth rid of some of you. 
you desires the honour of dying upon a 
nobleman’s sword ?” 

Those nearest to him shrank back as he 
took a step for- 
ward ; but the 
smith, with an 
inarticulate cry 
of rage, thrust 
them aside and 
swung the 
sledge - hammer 
above his shoul- 
der. But the 
blow never fell. 
A man came 
flying through 
the doorway. 

“ Save 
selves,’’ he 
gasped, breath- 
lessly, ‘‘the 
English are 
upon us!” 

But the warn- 
ing came _ too 
late. Crowding 
to the doorway 
they found them- 
selves con- 
fronted by the 
bronzed: faces 
and glittering 


cutlasses of a 
party of British 
seamen, who, 


landing from the 

frigate, had providentially met Raoul as he 
fled through the wood, and had followed 
him at full speed to rescue the Vicomte. 
The English officer stepped forward, with 
Raoul at his elbow. 

“Down with your arms,” he cried, in 
execrable French, but with a glance and 
gesture that left no doubt as to his mean- 
ing. The pikes and pitchforks, and even 
the smith’s hammer, fell clattering on the 
floor. 

“Ah, M. le Vicomte,” he said, “I see 
that we, are not a moment too soon. Had 
they hurt a hair of your head I would 
have hung the whole crew of them. But 
we must be jogging, or we shall have the 
countryside buzzing about us like a wasp’s 
nest.” 

The Vicomte picked up the ivory cross 


Come, which of 
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lying at the smith’s feet, and took Marie by 
the hand. 
“Come, Marie,” he said, gently, and they 


stepped through the doorway. The lieu- 
tenant looked 
embarrassed. 


“No offence, 
M. le Vicomte,” 
he said, awk- 
wardly, “but I 
fear that is an 
addition to the 
ship’s company 
to which the cap- 
tain may object.” 

‘Permit me, 
monsieur,” said 
the Vicomte, 
quietly, “to in- 
troduce you to 
my fiancée, 
Mademoiselle 
Lavoisier.” 

The _ lieuten- 
ant looked at 
him curiously, 
but a glance at 
Marie’s_ gentle, 
refined face, 
now tinged with 
a faint, rosy 
blush, drove the 
lurking smile 
from his lips. 

“Pardon me, 
M. le Vicomte,” 
he said, with 
a bow. “Of course, the captain will be 
charmed to receive mademoiselle.” 

Then he turned to his men, and spoke in 
English. 

“Now, my lads, put your best foot fore- 


most, or we shall have these French cats 
spitting at us from behind every tree. 


Quick, march.” 


The silver casket is still in the possession 
of the Vicomte’s descendants, and contains 
many of the priceless jewels that flashed 
and sparkled in the dim rays of the candle 
on that eventful night in 1793; but they 
are regarded as of little value compared 
with a small ivory cross attached to a 
broken chain, once the property of one 
from whom every member of the family is 
proud to have descended. 
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MR. LIONEL 
SMYTHE, A.R.A. 
&§3|N the early part 
a ra of the year, 
(is Mr. Lionel P. 
J WE) Smythe was 
singled out by 
the Royal Academy as 
one of the new Associates 
to that renowned body. 
Born in London of 
English parents, Mr. 
Smythe was educated at 
King’s College, and began 
his artistic career at the 
early age of fourteen. His 
water-colour and oil paint- 
ings have been admired 
for thirty-five years and 
more by those who, not 
being attracted by mere 
notoriety, have, from an 


entirely artistic point of view, judged Mr. 


From a) 


AGE 9. 


( Daguerreotype. 


and then of the Old 
Society, for many years ; 
moreover, as far as the 
Royal Academy is 
concerned, with the 
exception of the present 
year, Mr. Smythe has 
shown works on its walls 
without a break since 
1868, which in itself is a 
splendid record.  Alto- 
gether, Mr. Smythe is a 
refined and delicate artist ; 
one who has never tried 
to paint “the picture of 
the year,” and so is not 
well known to the public 
at large. He lives for 
the greater part of the 
year in an old chateau, 
not far from Wimereux, 
near Boulogne, so that his 


pictures of the Picardy scenery, studied on the 


spot, are replete with sentiment and marked 


Smythe’s work at its proper worth. His 
with something more than dexterous touch. 


From a Photo. by! AGE 29. (Henry Novra. 
pictures of fisher life on the coast of France, 
his beautiful landscape and country - life 
subjects, have found room on the walls of the 


° . . , . PRESENT DAY. 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, 


From a Photo. by A. Lorimier, Boulogna + 
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REAR-ADMIRAL PT My ae ij the sobriquet of “Dandy 
DEWEY. Wy} Baa//// Wy YY Dewey” by going into 
Born 1838. | } | ' Vy action in full dress, and 
REAR-ADMIRAL | TT AY | YW |] y} never appearing upon 
GEORGE Dewey is slight _ |/////// ij, deck without kid gloves. 
and short of stature, | } Y Se M{ /////) It is remarkable, too, 
with a fondness for the  |/////7) jj, tbat he suffers from sea- 
pleasures of society and_ |// ye sickness, and from his 
the hunting-field, which  {// | earliest days in the navy 
is somewhat unusual /[// Wij, he has never gone back 
with the ideal sailor of [7 j| to sea from a vacation 
popular imagination. I ashore without an attack 
He entered the United (7/77 ’ of mal-de-mer. That 
States Naval Academy //] he is possessed, how- 
at Annapolis some thirty [| ff ever, of the highest of 
years ago, and has gradu- H 
ally risen to his present 
position. The Civil War 
broke out at the com- 
mencement of his naval 
career, and, under Farra- 
gut, he saw much active 
service in the naval 
encounters of that 
campaign. He was a 
lieutenant on the AMZ/zssis- oy 
sippt when that vessel ran From a Photo. by R. Wilkinson, Montpelier, Vt. 











T all qualities in a AGE 35 

i NN sea-fighter—pro- 77" * tive een, 
HNN fessional boldness 

—is shown by his recent achievements at 
Manila, which have made him a hero in the 
eyes of his countrymen, and placed him in the 
front rank of the world’s naval commanders. 


l 


| 




















‘rom a) AGE 28. (Photograph. 


aground off Port Hudson, in March, 1863, 

whilst in range of a hot fire from the enemy, 

and in the work of removing the men from 

their perilous position showed rare skill and 

courage. Dewey is said to be stylish in the — — 
extreme, and during the Civil War he earned fren 6 Fists; te Eine Chiat, —— 
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MISS LOUIE FREEAR. 
7 SHT li 
Gy] BRIGHT little lady, 


full of exceptional wit 
and humour, yet with 
an inexhaustible fund 
of pathos when re- 
quired. Both gifts are so natural 
and simple, that they go direct to 
the hearts of her audience. An 
DA 
\\\\\ A \ 


AGE 8. 





Poultry, B.C. 


Wy 


From a iy by A. and 


aylor. 


eminent critic said 

of Miss Freear not 

long ago, “She is 

the Mrs. Keeley of 

our time, the one 

actress left us 

who belongs to 

Dickens’s day, who "AGE 14 

can breathe the ann \ ~ 
breath of Dickens 

across the footlights.” This splendid verdict 
Miss Freear has earned through her untiring 
energy and hard work, and in a great measure by 
her undoubted genius. Considering her youth- 
ful age, one cannot but wonder at Miss Freear’s 
rapid rise to popular favour ; that managers are 
aware of Miss Freear’s powers as a huge “draw” 
is fully shown by the fact that her services have 
been retained for Christmas pantomime work at 
the splendid salary of £110 per week! Miss 
Freear was born in London of Irish parents, 
made her first appearance as a baby in arms in 
the farce of “Mr. and Mrs. White,” and has 
earned her living in the profession ever since she 
was eight years of age. She has been in musical 


From a Photo, by 
H. W. Bird & Co. 


troupes, including Moore 
and Burgess and Roby’s 
Midget Minstrels, being a 
member of the latter for eight 
years. Puck, in “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” is 
generally believed to be her 
favourite part. Her London 
successes include such popu- 
lar plays as “ The Gay Pari- 
sienne,” “A Day in Paris,” 
“Oh! Susannah,” and “Julia,” 
all of which are, of course, 
well known to our readers. 





AGE 17. 
From a Photo. by A. Napier, Johannesburg. 


PRESENT DAY. 
From a Photo. by Window & Grove. 





From Behind the Speaker's Chair. 
XLVIL 


(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


MORE than four years have 
elapsed since, viewing the House 
of Commons from behind the 
Speaker’s Chair, one’s glance 
instinctively turned to, and lingered upon, 
the noble figure on the Treasury Bench 
seated opposite the brass-bound box. No 
man is indispensable to mankind. But in 
the interval since, on the 1st of March, 
1894, Mr. Gladstone finally walked out of 
the House of Commons, members have 


A VACANT 
PLACE, 











WALKING OUT FOR THE LAST TIME. 


frequently had occasion to realize how irre- 


parable is their loss) When he spoke, Mr. 
Gladstone uplifted debate from whatever 
rut of mediocrity it may have fallen into. 
That was the power of the orator. When 
he sat silent, his mere presence communi- 
cated to the House a sense of dignity and 
a moral strength easier to feel than to de- 
scribe. That was the quality of the man. 

I do not propose in this paper to attempt 
to add to the far-sounding tribute of applause 
and admiration which resounded over. the 
death-bed and the grave of the great English- 


man. I have, rather, strung together some 
Vol. xvi.—38. 


reminiscences such as may be discreetly 
withdrawn from a record of personal associa- 
tion with which I was for some years 
honoured. 
One day at luncheon at Dalmeny, 
A“ PUNCH” during the campaign of 1885, 
DINNER. Mr. Gladstone, talking with me, 
, turned the conversation upon 
Punch work, showing keen interest in the 
Wednesday dinner, and in the fersonne/ of 
the staff. A year or two later, when, being 
in Opposition, he was at fuller leisure, I 
asked him to dinner to meet a few of my 
colleagues. He replied :— 


“4, Whitehall Gardens, 
“Nov. 14, ’88. 

“ DeaR Mr. Lucy,—I thank you much for 
the invitation to join the goodly company to 
be assembled round your table on the 11th of 
Dec. But I am living in hope of escape to 
the country before that date, and therefore I 
fear I am precluded from accepting your kind 
invitation. At the same time, if the dinner 
is in any case to come off, and if it were 
allowed me in the event of my being in or 
near London to offer myself, I should thank- 
fully accept such a reservation.” 

“ Faithfully vours, 
“W. E. GLADSTONE.’ 


? 


HE TOOK A GREAT INTEREST IN “ PUNCH.” 
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The dinner came off in May of the follow- 
ing year. In addition to the editor and the 
artists of Punch, the company included Ear! 
Granville and Lord Charles Beresford. Mr. 
Gladstone evidently enjoyed the company, 
and was in bounding spirits. We were all 
struck on this close view with surprise at 
his amazing physical and mental virility, at 
that epoch noted by every observer of the 
veteran statesman in public life. He had 
just entered upon that term of fourscore 
years at which, according to the Psalmist, 
man’s days are but labour and sorrow. Yet 
the only indications of advanced age were 
observable in increasing deafness and a slight 
huskiness of voice. 

Deafness was at this time a failing shared 
by Lord Granville. Talking to either, it was 
desirable to raise the voice above conver- 
sational level. Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Granville, though separated by the breadth 
of the table, and both deaf, were able to make 
each other hear without exceptional effort in 
raising or modulating the voice. 

A notable thing about Mr. Gladstone’s 
face at that date, a marvel to the end, was 
the brightness of his eyes. They were fuller, 


more unclouded, than those of many a man 
under fifty. As he talked—and his talk was 


like the bubbling of an 
illimitable waterspring — 
the huskiness of his voice 
wore off. To everyone’s 
delight, he did most of 
the talking. jut there 
was not then—nor on any 
other of the occasions 
when I have been privi- 
leged to sit within the 
circle of his company was 
there—any appearance of 
his monopolizing conver- 
sation. As Du Maurier 
wittily said, he was “a 
most attractive listener.” 

He had never been 
in Du Maurier’s com- 
pany before, but took 
to him with quick ap- 
preciation aud evident delight. Almost im- 
mediately after Du Maurier had been pre- 
sented to him, the conversation turned upon 
Homer. For ten minutes Mr. Glad- 
stone talked about Homer, with glowing 
glance and the deep, rich tones of voice that 
accompanied any unusual emotion. Homer, 
he insisted, evidently did not like Venus 
—Aphrodite, as Mr. Gladstone preferred to 
call her. He cited half-a-dozen evidences 


“AN ATTRACTIVE LISTENER.” 
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of Homer’s distaste for a goddess usually 
fascinating to mankind. 
Pictures and artists he discussed, 

MILLAIS. with special reference to the 

picture shows at the time open 
in London. He said he always liked to go 
round a picture gallery in the company of an 
artist. 

“ Artists,” he said, “looking at a picture 
always see in it less to criticise, more to 
admire, than is possible to ordinary people. 
An artist sees more in a man’s face than you 
or I can.” 

For many years preceding his retirement 
to Hawarden, Mr. Gladstone was accustoined 
to make tryst with Sir William Agnew in the 
early morning of the opening of the Royal 
Academy. Sir William once told me he 
insisted upon seeing everything, his critical 
remarks upon the varied pictures being singu- 
larly acute. At the date of this dinner 
Mr. Gladstone had had his portrait painted 
not less than thirty-five times. How many 
times he has been photographed is a sum 
beyond even his power of computation. He 
spoke with warm admiration and esteem of 
Millais. 

“T have had the good fortune,” he said, 
“to fall into the hands of a great artist, 

who made the minimum 
of demand upon my 
somewhat occupied 
time. Millais came to 
know me so well that 
sittings of five hours 
sufficed him for his most 
elaborate portrait, and 
this time I was able to 
give with real pleasure.” 
“Is Millais then a 
charming companion 
when at his work ?” 
“Yes,” said Mr. Glad- 
stone, “but not only 
because he talks. Just 
to watch him at his easel 
is a delight. He throws 
his whole heart and soul 
into his canvas.” 
Talking about Mr. Bright, he 
MR. BRIGHT. spoke regretfully of the careless- 
ness with which his old friend 
dealt with himself in the matter of health. 

“Bright,” he said, emphatically, “did 
nothing he should do to preserve his health 
and everything he should not.” 

If he had only been wise, and wise in 
time, there was, in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, 
no reason in the world why he should not, 
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on that May Day, 1889, have been alive, 
hale and strong. But he would never listen 
to advice about himself. Mr. Gladstone 
told a funny little story about his habits in 
this respect. Up to within a period of ten 
years preceding his death Mr. Bright had 
no regular, at least no recognised, medical 
attendant. There was some mysterious 
anonymous person to whom he occasionally 
went for advice, and of whom he spoke 
oracularly. 

“ But,” said Mr. Gladstone, with that 
curious approach to a wink that sometimes 
varied his grave aspect, 
“he would never tell his 
name.” 

Somewhere about the 
year 1879 Mr. Bright sur- 
prised Sir Andrew Clark 
by one morning appearing 
in his consultation-room. 
Sir Andrew, who knew all 
about his eccentricities 
in the matter of medical 
attendance, asked him 
how it was he came to 
see him. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Bright, 
“it’s Gladstone. He never 
will let me rest about the 
state of my health.” 

Long neglect had _ir- 

retrievably wrought _ mis- 
chief, but Mr. Bright 
acknowledged the im- 
mense benefit derived 
from following the direc- 
tions of Mr. Gladstone’s 
friend and physician, and nothing more was 
heard of the anonymous doctor. 
Mr. Gladstone seems to have 
been always on the look-out for 
opportunity to give a little friendly 
advice to Mr. Bright. One thing 
he strongly recommended was never to think 
of political affairs on getting into bed or 
immediately on waking in the morning. 

“T never do that,” Mr. Gladstone said. “I 
never allow myself to do it. In the most 
exciting political crises I absolutely dismiss 
current controversies from my mind when I 
get into bed. I will not take up the line of 
thought again till I am up and dressing in 
the morning. I told Bright about this. He 
said, ‘That is all very well for you. But my 
way is exactly the reverse. I think over all my 
speeches when I am in bed.’” 

Like Sancho Panza, Mr. Gladstone had a 
great gift of sleep. Seven hours he insisted 


SLEEPING 
HABITS. 


A LITTLE FRIENDLY ADVICE 


upon getting, “and,” he added, with a smile, 
*T should like to have eight. I detest 
getting up in the morning, and every morning 
I hate it just as sharply. But one can do 
everything by habit. When I have had my 
seven hours’ sleep, my habit is to get out of 
bed.” 
AN EARLY 
APPRE- 
CIATION, 


His memory was amazingly 
minute, more particularly for 
events that took place half a 
century ago. Oddly enough, 
where memory failed him was in the matter 
of human faces. This gift precious to, indis- 
pensable for, Princes was 
withheld from him. He 
told how somewhere in 
the late thirties there lived 
in London a man with a 
system, now sunk into 
oblivion, by which he 
brought electricity to bear 
in the direction of read- 
ing character. 

“There were three 
faculties he told me 
wherein I was lacking,” 
said Mr. Gladstone. “One 
of them was that I had 
no memory for faces; I 
am sorry to say it was, 
and remains, quite true.” 

It would have been in- 
teresting to hear what 
were the other two facul- 
ties absence of which the 
wise man detected. Mr: 
Gladstone did not say. 
But forgetfulness of faces 
he admitted and lamented, probably recognis- 
ing in the failing occasion of some personal 
misunderstandings. 

He talked a good deal about old 
Parliamentary days, lapsing into 
that gentle tone of charming 
reminiscence which on quiet 


OLD DAYS 
IN THE 
COMMONS. 


Tuesday evenings or Friday nights sometimes 


delighted the House of Commons. One 
scene he recalled with as much ease and 
fulness of detail as if it had happened the 
week before. Its date was the 4th of June, 
1841. Sir Robert Peel had moved a resolu- 
tion of No Confidence in Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

“You were there,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
pointing eagerly across the table to Lord 
Granville. “You had not left the Commons 
then. Didn’t you vote in the division ? ” 

Lord Granville smilingly shook his head, 
and to Mr. Gladstone’s pained amazement 
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positively could not remember what had 
taken place in the House of Commons on a 
particular night sped forty-eight years earlier. 
To Mr. Giadstone the scene was as vivid as 
if it had taken place at the morning sitting 
he had quitted to join us at dinner. 
Naturally, as the issue of 
the pending division involved 
the fate of the Ministry, party 
passion ran high. Forces 
were so evenly divided that 
every member seemed to 
hold in the hollow of his 
hand the fate of the Minis- 
try. 

“The Whips of those 
days,” he observed, parenthe- 
tically, “ somehow or other 
seemed to know more pre- 
cisely than they do now how 
a division would go. It was 
positively known that there 
would be a majority of one. 
On which side it would be was the only 
doubt. There was a member of the Opposi- 
tion almost at death’s door. He was 
dead,” Mr. Gladstone added, emphatically, 
“except that he had just a little breath 
left in him. The question was, could 
The Whips 


WHAT 


he be brought to the House? 
said he must come, and so they carried him 
He was wheeled in in a Bath chair. 
To this day I never forget the look on his 


down. 


face. His glassy eyes were upturned, his 
jaws stiff. We, a lot of young Conservatives 
clustered round the door, seeing the Bath 
chair, thought at first they had brought down 
a corpse. But he voted, and the resolution 
which turned out Lord Melbourne’s 
Government was carried by a majority 
of one.” 
Mr Gladstone did not 
THE NEWS-affect that indifference to 
PAPERS. the written word in the 
newspapers with which Mr. 
Arthur Balfour is equipped. He had 
his favourites among the dailies and 
weeklies. Of the latter was for many 
years the Sfectafor, a paper aban- 
doned, as stated in a published record 
of private conversation, because in 
its new manner, soured by the Home 
Rule controversy, it “ touched him on 
the raw.” 

For many years I contributed a 
London Letter to the columns of a 
Liverpool paper, edited by my old 
friend and, as Mr. Pumblechook used 
to describe himself in connection 


! NOT REMEMBER IT? 
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with Pip, “ early Benefactor,” now Sir Edward 
Russell. Mr. Gladstone once surprised, and, 
I need hardly add, highly honoured me by 
saying that when in residence at Hawarden, 
the Liverpool Daily Post being the earliest 
paper to reach him, the first thing he turned 
to was the London Letter. 
“Dear Mr. Lucy,” he 
writes under date Jan. 14th, 
1890— “I hope we may 
meet in town, and I can 
then speak to you more 
freely than I like to write re- 
specting a gentleman with 
whom I have been intimate 
for thirty years, and in whose 
uprightness of intention I 
fully believe, but who has 
exposed himself deplorably 
by his last effusion to the 
Times. 1 had read your com- 
parison with great interest 
where I read you daily, viz., 
in the Liverpool Datly Post.” 
The gentleness and _ lingering 
affection with which Mr. Glad- 
stone, even in the white heat of 
personal political controversy, 
speaks of an old friend makes it possible to 
mention that the one he alludes to in this 
connection was the Duke of Argyll. The 
comparison which attracted him was attempted 
to be established between himself in this 
year 1890 and Sir Robert Walpole in 1742. 
At the period Mr. Gladstone wrote Mr. 
Chamberlain had not finally made up his 
mind to throw in his lot with his old foemen 
the Tories. He dreamed a dream of what 


IT WAS 


HISTORY 
REPEATING 
ITSELF. 


“ 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL WRITES TO THE “ TIMES.” 
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he called “a National Party.” In the article 
to which Mr. Gladstone refers it was pointed 
out that a hundred and fifty years earlier an 
almost exactly parallel case was set forth in 
English history. In 1742, at the close of a 
Ministry that had run a splendid career of 
twenty years, the factions arrayed against Sir 
Robert Walpole gained force sufficient to 
encourage his arch-enemies to strike the long 
impending blow. The Opposition of the 
day was divided into two parties diametrically 
opposed to each other in political opinion, 
just as were the Dissentient Liberals and 
the Conservatives of 1890. And as these 
latter were each all one in their hatred of 
Mr. Gladstone, so the manifold opposition 
of 1742 were united in animosity towards 
Walpole. 

“Hatred of Walpole,” Macaulay writes, 
“was almost the only feeling common to 
them. On this one point they concentrated 
their whole strength. So much did they 
narrow the disputed ground, so _ purely 
personal did they make the question, that 
they threw out friendly hints to 
other members of the Administra- 
tion, and declared that they refused 
quarter to the Prime Minister alone.” 

By precision of coincidence the 
leading part in the cabal against 
Walpole was the then Duke of 
Argyll, whos2 successor in the title 
a hundred and fifty years later took 
a leading part in the revolt against a 
greater than Walpole. 

' In January, 1886, I was 
THE ; ’ 
a . ¢alled upon to undertake 
DAILY ne 

new.” the _Editorship of the 
leading Liberal paper in 
London. In ordinary times the 
post is one involving incessant 
labour and grave responsibility. 

But at least the party whose views 

are represented are pretty fairly 
decided as to what those views are, 

and moderately united in giving 

them expression. Within a few 

weeks of my assuming the Editor- 

ship, the Daily Mews was faced by the pro- 
blem of taking instant decision as to whether 
it would stand by Mr. Gladstone in the mat- 
ter of Home Rule, or whether it would join 
its colleagues of the Liberal Press which, 
without exception among London morning 
papers, went over to the other side. What 
happened is picturesquely set forth in the 
subjoined letter, one of the last, if not abso- 
lutely the last, written by Mr. Gladstone from 
the Premier's room in Downing Street :— 
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“10, Downing Street, 
“Whitehall, March 5, ’94. 

“Dear Mr. Lucy,—Though under very 
great pressure I must thank you for your 
kind letter. 

“T must add a word to your statement of 
the solitude in which the Daz/y Mews took 
and gallantly maintained its post. I remember 
a day on which the Pa// Mail Gazette under 
its clever, but queer, erratic Editor published 
an object-lesson of the field of battle on the 
Irish question. On one side were D.. and 
P.M.G.—on the other the rest. I took my 


P.M.G., drew a noose round the fighting 
figure, and with a long line with a 4 at 
the end of it, carried it over to the other 
side, and by this verifying process placed the 
support of the P.47.G. at its true value, and 
left D.N. occupying absolutely alone its 
I hope my account is 


place of honour. 
intelligible. 
“T remain, 
“ Faithfully yours, 
“ W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


Te Ase 
AM 
Hy. 


WRITING A POST-CARD. 


When the split in the Liberal 
awe Party occasioned by the Home 
eee * Rule movement showed itself 

“there was among other difficulties 
that of denominating the seceders from the 
main body of Liberals. The delicacy of the 
situation was increased by the natural desire 
of those concerned for the welfare of the 
Liberal Party not to widen the rift by use of 
opprobrious names. Otherwise there was a 
term ready to hand in the phrase applied 


* DISSEN- 
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by the Northerners when the Southern States 
withdrew from the Union. After much 
cogitation | hit upon the phrase “ Dissentient 
Liberals,” which, used in the leading columns 
of the Daz/y News, became generally adopted. 

The following memorandum from Mr. 
Gladstone, written to me during the progress 
of the General Election of 1886, shows how 
anxious was his care in the matter :— 

“*T am really desirous that the newspapers 
should not go on representing as D.L. those 
who are distinctly L., like Talbot. If 
there is doubt about Sir H. Vivian, Villiers, 
and others, that ought rather to be given in 
our favour than against us. Further, the old 
division into Liberals and Tories ought to be 
regularly given, as we// as the division into 
Irish and anti-Irish. At any rate, as soon as 
total L. overtops C., which at first it does not 
—but best, I think, without waiting for this.” 

That phrase, “as soon as total L. overtops 
C.,” shows how sanguine he was up 
to the last that the country would 
respond to his appeal. As _ history 
records, the achievement was never 
completed, the poll finally made up 
showing the new House of Commons 
to consist of 317 Conservatives, 74 
Dissentient Liberals, 191 Liberals, 
and 84 Parnellites, leaving Mr. Glad- 
stone in a hopeless minority of 116. 

Even with the fresh sore- 
ness of the wounding, 
Mr. Gladstone habitually 
refrained from public re- 
sentment of the Thanes 
who in 1886 fled from him. If 
occasion arose to answer them in 
debate, he was even more than 
usually courteous in his address. 
No one present will forget the 
touching scene that softened the 
acrimony of debate on the second 
reading of the Home Rule Bill. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain found the 
opportunity to deliver a maiden 
speech, a flower of promise which 
has since richly budded. Mr. Glad 
stone spoke on the twelfth night of 
the debate. following Mr. Balfour. 
Close at hand lay the momentous 
issue of the division. Behind him 
was the mass of argument to 
answered, assertion to be confuted. 
Yet he did not forget the maiden 
speech of the young member, son of 
an old colleague now his most potent 
foeman. Commenting on the essay 


A 
GENEROUS 
COMPLI- 

MENT. 


be 


MAGAZINE. 


turned towards his old colleague, seated at the 
corner bench below the gangway, still on the 
Liberal side, and, with gracious bow, said, 
“It was dear and refreshing to a father’s heart. ’ 
There was one memorable occa- 
MR. CHAM- sion when Mr. Gladstone could 
BERLAIN. not resist an invitation to fall 
upon and rend his severed friend. 
I am reminded of the incident by a post- 
card, here reproduced in facsimile, as illus- 
trating not only Mr. Gladstone’s familiar use 
of this medium of communication, but his 
characteristic prevision in beginning at the 
very top in small handwriting, so that if the 
spirit moved him he might utilize every scrap 
of space. 
“One word of thanks, however hasty,” he 
writes from 1, Carlton Gardens, April 12th, 
1892, “for the brilliant article. It had but 


one fault, that of excess with reference to 
the merits of the principal subject of it.” 





and its reception by the House, he 


FACSIMILE OF ONE OF MR. GLADSTONE’S POST-CARDS, 
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The article alluded to appeared in the 
“Cross Bench” series of the Odserver. It dealt 
with a memorable scene in the House on the 
8th of April, 1892, when, in the course of 
debate, Mr. Gladstone, rising without a note 
of preparation, fell upon Mr. Chamberlain 
and belaboured him with effect all the greater 
since the onslaught was free from slightest 
display of brutal force. It is difficult to 
say on which side of the House the joy of 
the sport was more acutely felt and un- 
reservedly displayed. There dwells still in 
the memory recollection of the scene in 
which the little comedy was set—the 
crowded House ; the laughing faces all turned 
upon the picturesque figure standing at the 
table; Mr. Chamberlain gallantly trying to 
smile back on the benevolent visage turned 
upon him with just a flash of malice in the 
gleaming eyes ; and, that no touch might be 
missing to complete the perfectness of the 
scene, just behind Mr. Chamberlain, sitting 
well forward on the bench with folded arms, 
and on his face a mechanical grin of perhaps 
qualified appreciation, Mr. Jesse Collings, “ the 
hon. member for Bordesley, the faithful 
henchman of my right hon. friend, who 
would cordially re-echo that or any other 
opinion.” 

Immediately after the result of 
the General Election of 1886 
was made known, Mr. Gladstone 
betook himself to Hawarden and 


A 
HOLIDAY 
TASK. 


cheerfully entered on a quite new field of 
labour, his ordinary fashion of seeking recrea- 


tion. A letter dated December 18th, 1886, 
gives an interesting peep at him holiday 
making :— 

“ Dear Mr. Lucy, 

“ Thanks for the proof. I read the article 
in the D.W., and thought it clever, enter- 
taining, and quite fair: the one in the P. AZ. 
Gazette, the secret of which I think I know, 
rather brutal. My ambition during my 
‘holiday’ has been to give eighteen hours a 
week out of seventy, or one-fourth, to the 
prosecution of a study of which the Olympian 
Religion is a central part. But the O.R. of 
your articles is not mine. Mine is the religion 
of the Homeric Poems, and a totally different 
affair. For thirty years I have had this on 
hand. But of this appropriation I have fallen 
very far short. It has been my maximum. 

“You may like to have the enclosed, from a 
special correspondent of the Journal des 
Deébats. 

“ Faithfully yours, 
“W. E. GLADSTONE.” 
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The following letter, dated from 
Dollis Hill, April 28th, 1887, is 
interesting for its reference to 
Mr. Parnell. There was com- 
municated to the Daily News a 
report of a statement made by 
Mr. Gladstone at a dinner given 
by Mr. Armitstead. To this he 
alludes in the postscript :— 

“DeaR Mr. Lucy, 

“1. Will you, if you think proper, print 
the enclosed letter from me as a reply to an 
Edinburgh Correspondent, and let it be 
posted ? 

“2. Mr. W is an excellent man, but is 
behind the world. To the Eighty Club that 
I had long desired, and had made efforts for 
Liberal co-operation, outside the Irish 
question, but without effect. 

“A pointed effort of that kind was made 
many weeks, nay, I think, several months, ago. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“W. E. GLADSTONE. 

“The Editor, Dat/y News. 

“The account given you of the Armitstead 
dinner goes beyond the mark, and evidently 
mixes the writer’s impressions with my state- 
ment, which was simply that Mr. P. offered 
to retire from Parliament if I thought it right 
to desire it. I spoke from recollection.” 

Paragraph two of this letter is a little 

obscure, suggesting accidental omission of a 
phrase. I give it as it was written. The 
fault is redeemed by the delightfully brief 
but perfect description of Mr. W , who 
is still alive, as excellent and as far behind 
the world as ever. I saw him looking 
reverently on from the fringe of the crowd of 
personal friends gathered in Westminster 
Hall round the bier of the lost Leader. 
Of all the touching episodes in 
the progress from the death-bed 
at Hawarden Castle to the grave- 
side at Westminster Abbey, this 
last muster of old friends and colleagues 
round the coffin in Westminster Hall was 
the most pathetic, the grandest in its sim- 
plicity. When Eleanor, wife of Edward I., 
was borne from Lincoln to the same burial 
ground, her husband erected at various 
places Crosses to mark where she had rested 
on the way. For those present in West- 
minster Hall on Saturday, the 28th of May, 
1898, there will ever live among the storied 
recollections of the fane the remembrance 
that its roof fora while enshrined the coffin 
of Mr. Gladstone, making his last halt on 
the way to his final dwelling-place. 
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By L. T. 

1X.—THE 

HE aspect of matters had now 

completely changed. Mme. 

Koluchy had at last put her- 

self under the power of the 

law, and her arrest at the worst 

was only a question of days. 

She had, it is true,a good start of her enemy, 

but an early wire to Scotland Yard would 

limit her movements by every conceivable 

device. Each railway terminus in England 

would be watched, as well as every port all 

over the country; for in all probability she 

would try to make straight back to Italy, 

where, even if she were arrested for crimes 

committed in England, according to inter- 

national law the Italian authorities would not 

be bound to deliver her up to an English 
tribunal. 

Yes, we felt that circumstances were at 
last pointing to a crisis, and the arrest of the 
greatest criminal of her day was all but 
accomplished. Nevertheless, one knew that 
with such resources as Madame _ possessed 
she might surround herself with unexpected 
defences, for she had many friends in the 
country, and some of these moved in the 
highest and most influential circles. 

By an early train the two detectives, Du- 
frayer, and myself returned to town. Madame 
had, of course, avoided the railways, and had 
doubtless gone off by road on a pre-arranged 
plan with some of her confederates. 

On the way up, Tyler, who had been silent 
for some little time, leant across to the official 
inspector and said: “Ford, I shall put Miss 
Beringer on to this case now. I have more 
faith in her intuition and skill where a woman 
is to be hunted down than in any of my own 
men,. or yours either.” 

The inspector smiled. 

** Just as you like,” he said. “I am well 
aware of Miss Beringer’s skill. There is not 
a cleverer lady detective in the whole of 
london ; but, whether she is employed in 
the case or not, Madame cannot keep out 
of our clutches much longer. She has prob- 
ably got back to London by now, and when 
once there I'll swear she won't get out. 
What we have to do when we arrive is to go 
straight to Bow Street and get the warrant 
drawn up.” 


MEADE AND ROBERT EUSTACE. 
BLOODHOUND. 


“You look terribly knocked up, Head, 
said Dufrayer, glancing at me. 

“T have not quite got over the shock I 
received yesterday,” was my reply; “ but my 
hand and arm are not nearly so painful as 
they were, and I am far too excited to think 
of rest at present. When I reach town I 
shall go straight off to Monkhouse, in 
Wimpole Street, and take his advice. My 
impression is that the arm will be all right in 
a week or so; and now, happen what may, I 
intend to be in at the death.” 

Dufrayer gave me one of his steady, long 
glances, but he did not shake his head or 
attempt to oppose me, for he knew that on 
this point my resolution was firm. 

On reaching London I left my companions, 
who promised to call at my house about one 
o'clock, and went straight off to see Monk- 
house.- He dressed my arm and hand care- 
fully, said that I had had a miraculous escape, 
but he did not believe the injury was 
permanent. 

I then went home and waited anxiously 
for the arrival of Dufrayer and the police 
officers. They came soon after the hour 
arranged, having obtained the warrant for the 
arrest of Mme. Koluchy. To my surprise | 
saw that they were accompanied by a stranger, 
a tall, well-made girl of about five-and-twenty 
years of age. Tyler introduced her to me as 
Miss Anna Beringer, and added, in a whisper, 
that we were all right now, as we had secured 
her services. 

I glanced at her with some curiosity. She 
was a good-looking girl, with a keen, clever 
face. Her grey eyes were very bright, and 
all her features small and well formed, but 
there was a certain hardness about her lips 
which struck me even at the first glance. 
Those lips alone gave indication of her 
character, for there was nothing else in her 
appearance at all out of the common, and to 
an ordinary person she would appear simply 
as a bright, well-set-up young girl, with high 
spirits and a somewhat off-hand manner. 
Her usual expression was both frank and 
open, and her voice was very pleasant to 
listen to. 

“Mr. Tyler has already given me the out- 
line of the case,” she said, turning to me. 
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“T know exactly what occurred yesterday. 
By the way, Mr. Head, I hope you are feel- 
ing better. Mme. Koluchy acted in a most 
dastardly way to- 
wards you, and you 
escaped as by a 
miracle. I need not 
say that Madame is 
very well known to 
me. It has been 
the most earnest 
wish of my life for 
several years now to 
be connected with 
her capture. I look 
upon such a capture 
as the blue ribbon 
of my _ profession. 
She shall not escape 
me now. 

As Miss Beringer 
spoke the hard lines 
round her mouth 
grew still harder, 
and the womanly 
element in her face 
faded out, giving 
place to a_ strong, 
masculine look of 
determination and 
resolution. 

**Well,” said 
Ford, “we have got 
the warrant at last, 
so it is all compara- 
tively plain sailing. 
The first thing is 
to go at once to 
Madame’s house. 
She _ will scarcely 
have arrived there yet, but we can at least 
search the place and put a man on guard. 
Do you feel up to coming with us, Mr. 
Head ?” he added, turning to me. 

“ Certainly,” I replied. 

“Well, then, we had better lose no time. 
I have a carriage at the door, and also a 
hansom.” 


Miss 


Beringer, Dufrayer, and myself a 
moment later entered the landau which was 
in waiting for us, and the two detectives 


followed in the hansom. We all drove 
straight to Welbeck Street. As we ap- 
proached Madame’s house we saw that it 
bore the usual marks of being shut up and 
comparatively deserted. The window-boxes 
were destitute of flowers, the blinds were 
down, the steps had not been cleaned, 


and an air of desolation hung over the 
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place. Dufrayer and I ascended the steps 
and rang the bell. Ford, Tyler, and Miss 
Beringer remained in the street. 

“ Suppose we can- 
not get in?” I said, 
after a moment’s 
pause, for no one 
had yet come to 
answer our sum- 
mons. 

“With this war- 
rant in my posses- 
sion we can, if 
necessary, break 
down the door,” 
replied Ford, laugh- 
ing. ‘* But here 
comes someone at 
last.” 

We 


ing 


heard shuffl- 
footsteps 
approaching, they 
reached ~the door, 
the chain inside was 
undone, and some 
bolts drawn _ back. 
The door was then 
opened, and a tall 
old woman stood on 
the threshold. 

“What do you 
want?” she said. 
speaking in a mum- 
bling voice. 

“We want Mme. 
Koluchy,” said 
Ford ; “is she with- 
in?” 

The woman 
started back quite 
perceptibly. When Ford came up and spoke 
to her I saw that she trembled all over. 

“ Madame is not at home,” she began. 

Ford interrupted hastily. 

“ Look here, missus. I have a warrant here 
for the arrest of Mme. Koluchy, and I 
demand an entrance, as I wish to search the 
house immediately.” 

The woman drew back, apparently paralyzed 
with fear, and we immediately entered the 
hall in a body. 

“T tell you Madame is not here,” she 
whimpered. ‘Madame has not been here 
since Saturday last.” 

Ford pushed her aside unceremoniously, 
and we began our search. We began with 
the magnificent reception-rooms on the 
ground-floor. 

This was the first time I had been inside 
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Madame’s house in Welbeck Street, but the 
splendour of the great rooms and the extra- 
ordinary luxury of their decorations scarcely 
astonished me, for I knew the tastes of their 
owner only too well. Had I not seen 
Mme. Koluchy’s palace in Naples? Had not 
her reception-rooms there been all too familiar 
to me in those early days, when she exercised 
so fatal a charm over my life, and by so doing 
ruined all my future ? 

The English house bore many marks of its 
foreign ownership. ‘Treasures of priceless 
value from all parts of the globe were 
scattered here and there. The most valuable 
curios of every 
sort abounded ; 
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the room was in keeping with that portion 
immediately 


which surrounded Madame’s 
chair. 

The walls from floor to ceiling were 
formed of inlaid woods, and the ceiling itself 
was in the shape of a dome, which gave a 
sort of colossal effect tothe great room. But, 
splendid as everything was, the place wore 
a strange air of desolation. It was only to 
stand within these walls to know that the 
animating and dominant spirit was no longer 
present to give life and significance to the 
whole. 

Having finished searching the ground-floor 
we went upstairs. 
The upper part 
of the house was 





while carvings of 
strange heathen 
deities and fres- 
coes, executed 
with all the skill 
of which modern 
art is capable, 
decorated the 
ceilings. Magni- 
ficent pictures by 
English as well 
as foreign pain- 
ters, both old 
masters and 
more recent pro- 
ductions, were to 
be found on the 
walls. 

We 





entered 
the consulting- 
room, the door 
of which was 
hung with a 
splendid _ speci- 
men of Gobelins 
tapestry. The 
same magnifi- 
cence and wealth 
of detail were to 
be found here. 
Madame’s_ own 
special desk was an Italian one in walnut 
wood. It was inlaid with scroll work and 
figures of the cardinal virtues and _ the 
pagan deities. Close by its side was the 
chair in which she must have sat to receive 
her many patients. This was of antique oak 
lined with old tapestry, the back and arms 
profusely set with enamelled medallions. 
There was also, not far from the desk and 
chair, a handsome Louis XV. escritoire, inlaid 
with various woods and heavy mountings of 
chased ormulu. The rest of the furniture of 
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THERE IS NOTHING TO BE FOUND," I SAID.” 


furnished in a 
less heavy and 
more cheerful 
style, but it 
was also quite 
deserted. We 
were just coming 
down again when 
a ladder, leading 
to the roof, at- 
tracted Ford’s 
attention. He 
ran up and 
opened a trap- 
door. We fol- 
lowed him and 
found, secured 
in a_ sheltered 
part of the roof 
between two 
gables, a pigeon- 
cote, which was 
now open and 
empty. 

“There is 
nothing to be 
found here,” I 
said, somewhat 
impatiently. 
“Had we not 
better go at once and search the vaults and 
the laboratories ? ” 

As I said the words I little knew that our 
apparently unimportant discovery on the roof 
of the house was destined to be brought home 
to us in a remarkable manner. We went 
down to the basement and continued our 
exhaustive search. The old woman now 
came forward and said, in a whining, agitated 
voice, that she was the only person in the 
house, all the other servants having been 
dismissed, 
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“Can you show us the way to the labora- 
tories ?” I asked of her. 

She looked uneasy, but did not hesitate to 
comply. She pointed with her finger, and we 
went down a dim passage. The door of the 
outer laboratory was open, and we entered. 
There was another beyond this also with its 
door ajar. Both rooms were fitted up with 
every modern device, and excited my curiosity 
as wellas envy. But search as we would we 
could get no clue to Madame’s whereabouts. 

‘*She is not in the house, that is certain,” 
said Ford; “and now there is nothing what- 
ever for us to do but to keep a sharp watch 
in case she should venture to return.” 

As he spoke my attention was attracted 
by the attitude of the old woman. Hitherto 
she had followed us about something like a 
snarling and ill-conditioned cur, who protested, 
but had not courage to attack. Now she 
came boldly into the room, and stood facing 
us, leaning up against the wall. Her eyes 
were dark and piercing, and shone out on 
us from beneath heavy, overhanging brows. 
Her mouth was almost toothless, and she 
had a nutcracker chin. 

“You won’t find her,” she muttered. 
“ Ah, you may look as long as you like, but 
you'll never find her. The likes of her ain’t 
for the likes of you. She ain’t like other 
women. She’s more spirit than woman, and 
the Evil One himself is a friend to her. You 
won't find her, never, never !” 

She laughed in a hollow and exultant 
manner as she spoke. 

“Would it not be well to arrest this old 
crone?” I said, turning to Ford. 

He shook his head. “I don’t believe she 
has anything to do with the conspiracy,” he 
said, dropping his voice to a _ whisper, 
“ beyond the fact that she is Madame’s paid 
servant ; but even if we wished to arrest her, 
we could not do so on vague suspicion. We 
can but watch her closely.” 

“Then there is nothing more to be done 
at present?” I queried, in a tone of dis- 
appointment. 

“As far as you are concerned, Mr. Head, 
there is nothing more,” answered Tyler. “I 
should recommend you to go home and have 
a good rest. We will let you know the instant 
anything happens.” 

We parted outside the house, where an 
officer in plain dress was already standing on 
duty. Dufrayer said he would look me up 
in the evening, and the detectives and Miss 
Beringer went on their way. 

I hailed a hansom and returned to my 
own house, As I have already said, I was 


far too excited to rest. The old woman’s 
words had affected me more strongly than I 
cared to allow, and as I paced up and down 
in my study, 1 could not help feeling any- 
thing but certain of the final result. I knew 
that Dufrayer, Miss-Beringer, Tyler, and Ford 
were each and all absolutely sure that Madame 
would soon be captured, but I was possessed 
by uneasy fears. In this moment of extremity, 
would not the great criminal bring all the 
strength of her magnificent genius to bear on 
the situation ? 

As I thought over these things I was 
suddenly possessed by a sense of comfort. 
This was caused by my recollection of Miss 
Beringer’s face. Ordinary as that face looked 
to the casual observer, it was by no means 
so to those who watched it more narrowly. 
To such a watcher its strange look of power 
could not but appeal. So contemplated, the 
face was the reverse of pleasant—the hard- 
ness round the lips became its dominant 
feature. There was also an insistence in the 
grey eyes which might on emergency amount 
to absolute cruelty. But it was the strange 
look of strength which I now remembered, 
with a feeling of satisfaction. If Madame 
ever met her match, it would be in the 
person of that slight girl, for she pos- 
sessed, I knew well, a grip of her sub- 
ject which neither Ford nor Tyler, with 
all their intelligence and long practice, could 
own to. Miss Beringer could do work which 
they could not even attempt, for to her 
belonged the delicate intuition which is so 
essentially a woman’s province. I longed to 
see her again, and also alone, that I might 
talk over matters more freely with her. Tyler 
had furnished me with her private address, 
and I now resolved to telegraph to her. I 
did so, asking permission to call upon her 
that evening. The reply came within an hour. 

“Don’t come to-night, but expect me to 
call on you early to-morrow.” 

Dufrayer came in as I was reading the 
telegram. 

“What have you got there?” he asked. 

“A wire from Miss Beringer,” I replied. 
I put it into his hand. 

“You are impressed, then, by our new 
detective ?” he said, slowly. 

“Very much so,” I answered. I gave a 
few of my reasons, and he favoured me with 
a grave smile. 

“T never felt so hopeful,” he continued ; 
“we are in a position we were never in yet. 
It is, as Tyler says, merely a question of days. 
Where so many are on the watch, Madame 
cannot long escape us,” 
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“Remember that the person we want to 
get is Mme. Koluchy,” I answered, “and do 
not be too sure. For my part, I shall never 
be certain of her until she is absolutely our 
prisoner.” 

He did not remain with me much longer, 
and I spent the night as best I could. 

Between ten and eleven o’clock on the 
following morning Miss Beringer arrived. 
She entered my room quickly, came close to 
my side, and fixed her eyes on my face. 
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“ You have news, Miss Beringer?” I said; 
“I hope good news ?” 

“T have news,” she replied, gravely, “ and 
I trust it is good. It was because of what I 
am about to tell you that I was unable to 
call to see you last evening. Are you strong 
enough and well enough to go down at once 
with Ford to Hastings ?” 

“ Certainly,” I replied. 

“T will give you my reasons for asking 
you todo so. There is a yacht cruising off 
f the coast. It is said 
to belong to a Captain 





“SHE CAME CLOSE TO MY SIDE.” 


I was startled by the change in her appear- 
ance. The grey eyes had a curious bright 
glitter in them, and her face was pale and 
drawn. 

“Yes, Mr. Head,” she said, as she took the 
chair offered her ; “‘ these cases take it out of 
me. When once on the track, I never rest 
day or night. I have never failed yet. If I 
did, I think it would kill me.” 

She shivered as she spoke, and her thin 
lips were drawn back to show her teeth. She 
had somewhat the expression of a tigress 
about to spring. 








| Marchant. I have had 
my suspicions from 
| the first that it is sub- 
sidized by Madame. 
It was on account of 
these suspicions that I 
| went to Hastings last 
night.” 
“To Hastings?” I 
| said. 

‘“Yes; I spent 
several hours of the 
night and evening in 
one of the low quarters 
of the town by the 
fish-market. There is 
no doubt that several 
members of the gang 
are hiding in the 
neighbourhood of 
Hastings, and their 
object is, of course, to 
get to the yacht. It is 
all-important to take 


immediate steps to 
prevent this.” 
**But how could 


you find out about the 

yacht in the first in- 
stance ?” I asked. 

<~ Wighvie 2 “T obtained a slight 

clue,” she replied, “ no 

matter how obtained, 

and just when your telegram reached me 


was on my way to Hastings, disguised 
as a fisher- woman. I possess many 
disguises in my rooms, and am seldom 


taken aback when I want to act a good 
part. I went third-class to Hastings, and 
immediately visited the vicinity of the fish- 
market. I have a friend there, a_fish- 
wife, who does not know my real character, 
and who is always glad to see me. I can act 
the part admirably, and when I asked her 
to accompany me to a large gin-palace, she 
was all too willing. I was in reality 
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following two men, but she knew nothing 
of that. While these men were drinking at 
the bar, I drew near and was fortunate 
enough to hear a few words of their conversa- 
tion. They spoke for the most part in Italian, 
which I happen to know. The name of 
Captain Marchant’s yacht, the Snowflake, 
dropped from the lips of one. There was 
also a woman mentioned, but not by name. 
The Snowflake was waiting for the woman. 
Meanwhile, the men were hiding in an old 
disused Martello tower on the Pevensey 
Marshes. This I learned scrap by scrap, 
but it was enough for my purpose. I returned 
to town by the first train this morning. Ford 
and Tyler have received all the information 
I have just told you, and are certain that the 
yacht belongs to Madame. Ford and Tyler 
go to Hastings by the twelve o’clock train. 
And now the question is, can you go with 
them, and will Mr. Dufrayer be induced to 
accompany you? Knowing as much as you 
must do about the Seciety, your help will be 
invaluable.” 

“T will go,” I said, “and I will send a wire 
to Dufrayer.” 

“Very well,” she replied; “it is scarcely 
eleven o'clock yet— you will find the 
detectives at Charing Cross at noon.” 

“But won’t you come with us?” I said. 

She turned a little pale. 

“ No,” she answered, “ my work obliges me 
to remain in town.” 

“Do you mind telling me what your next 
step is?” I asked. 

*T would rather not,” she answered, “ for 
even here walls may have ears.” 

As she spoke she glanced round her witha 
nervous flash in her eyes, which left them 
almost as soon as it appeared. 

“T never confide my plan of operations to 
anyone in advance,” she continued. “I have 
much to do and not a moment to lose. I 
believe now, between us, Madame has little 
chance of escape; but one false step, the 
smallest indiscretion, would be fatal. Good- 
bye, Mr. Head. I am glad that you have 
confidence in me.” 

“The utmost,” I replied, as I wrung her 
hand. 

A moment later she left the house. I 
packed a few things, sent a wire to Dufrayer, 
and at the right moment drove off to Charing 
Cross, where I met my friend, and also the two 
detectives. We took our seats in the train 
and it moved out of the station. We 
happened to have the carriage to ourselves, 
and Ford was in such a state of excitement 
that he could scarcely sit still, 
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“Did I not say that Miss Beringer was the 
one person in all London to help us?” he 
cried. “She is like a bloodhound when she 
scents the prey, and never lets go of the 
scent. From what she tells me, there is 
little or no doubt that most of the gang are 
hiding down in the Pevensey Marshes, and 
have taken possession of one of the old, dis- 
used Martello towers. There are a good 
many of them along the south coast.” 

Dufrayer asked one or two questions, and 
Ford continued : “ That’s a cute idea about 
using the old tower, and I believe the one 
which we are to watch is No. 59. It stands 
on the beach by the marshes of Pevensey 
Bay. The gang are only waiting till the 
steam yacht now being closely watched can 
take them off. Of course, we could quite 
easily go straight to the tower and catch those 
members of the gang who are there, but we 
want Mme. Koluchy, and my impression is, 
that she is quite certain to come down to- 
night or to-morrow. Our present work, 
however, will be to watch the tower day and 
night, so that when she does arrive we can 
catch her. Miss Beringer is under the 
strong impression that at present Madame is 
hiding in London. We may have a rough 
and tumble with the gang when it comes to 
the point, but I have taken steps to secure 
lots of assistance.” 

On arriving at Hastings station we were 
met by a couple of Tyler’s agents. 

“Has anything fresh occurred?” asked 
Ford, as we alighted. 

“ Nothing,” answered one of the men, 
“but there is no doubt that several members 
of the gang are in No. 59 tower, and the 
steam yacht has drawn off down Channel.” 

“Just as I expected,” said Ford; “ well, 
the sooner we mount guard the better. We 
will start as soon as it is dark.” 

The next few hours we spent in making 
preparations. It was arranged that we should 
go as if we intended shooting wild duck. 
This would give us the excuse of carrying 
guns, which we knew we might possibly want 
for bigger game if the gang offered any 
serious resistance. 

At six o’clock our little band, consisting of 
Dufrayer, Ford, Tyler, myself, and a couple 
of policemen in plain clothes, drove west- 
wards out of the town to a lonely part of the 
shore. Here a boat awaited us, and, entering 
it, we pulled out into the bay. The moon 
had risen, and we could see the row of 
Martello towers dotted along the beach, and 
the dark waste of the marshes behind them. 

Ford steered, and, after an hour’s hard 
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pulling, turned the boat’s head towards the 
beach, where one of the dykes ran into the 
marshes from the sea. This we silently 
entered, and in a few moments the tall bul- 
rushes that grew on either side completely 
concealed us. Ford raised his hand, and we 
quietly shipped our sculls. 

“That’s where they are,” 

pointing to one 
of the towers 
about two 
hundred yards 
off. ‘“ There is 
not a light 
visible, but they 
are there and 
no mistake. 
Now, what we 
have to do is 
this. We will 
leave the boat 
here, and crawl 
up under cover 
of the shingle 
ridge. We shall 
be quite close 
to the tower 
there, and we 
can lie in wait, 
unseen by the 
gang. How 
Madame will 
come, if to- 
night at all, by 
boat or other- 
wise, it is im- 
possible to say ; 
but at any rate, 
whenever she 
arrives she can- 
not escape us. 
There is the 
steam yacht 
now,” he added, 
pointing out to 
sea. 

I looked up 
and saw two 
red and green 
lights moving slowly along a mile or so from 
the shore. 

Taking our guns and the provisions and 
flasks we had brought with us, we crept 
through the rushes and out on to the shingle, 
till we were within twenty yards of the tower. 
So close were we that I could every 
detail. The ladder leading up to the door 
of the tower half-way up the wall was plainly 
visible ; as was, also, the old, rusty twenty- 
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THAT'S WHERE THEY 
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four-pounder, pointing uselessly out to sea. 
The tower itself was almost in ruins, and 
here and there the brickwork of the walls 
showed through the stucco which had worn 
off by time. 

It was a calm night, and only the wash of 
the sea broke the stillness. I stretched my- 
self on the rough, loose boulders and shingle, 
and laid my 
gun by my side. 
Hour after hour 
crept by. The 
vigil we were 
all keeping 
was sufficiently 
strange and ex- 
citing to keep 
us wakeful and 
attentive. Pre- 
sently a night 
breeze arose 
and sighed 
among the bul- 
rushes in the 
marshes behind 
us. But all 
within the 
tower was ab- 
solutely _ silent 
—not a light 
showed through 
the chinks of 
windows, not a 
footfall came to 
our ears. From 
where I lay, I 
could watch the 
lights of the 
yacht move to 
and fro in the 
black darkness. 
The slow hours 
dragged on, and 
still nothing 
happened. At 
last the dawn 
began to break 

it grew 
brighter each 
moment. I was just turning towards Ford 
for our signal to go back to the boat, when 
suddenly I saw him leap up, raise his gun, 
and a loud report rang out on the still morn- 
ing air. I leapt to my feet also, as did the 
others. The little window of the tower 
opened, and two revolver shots rang through 
it as Tyler, Dufrayer, and three of the men 
rushed up the ladder. I followed them 
immediately, at a loss to know what this 


ARE, HE WHISPERED.” 
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sudden change of plan meant. In a few 
moments we had smashed down the 
flimsy wooden door and had come in 
contact with four men, who, armed with 
revolvers, greeted us from within. Our 
onslaught, however, was so sudden and 
unexpected, that after a short but desperate 
resistance we had taken them all prisoners. 
They were immediately handcuffed, and 
Ford and Tyler with the other police-officers 
led them out of the tower on to the beach. 
Ford’s eyes were blaz- 
ing with excitement, 
and to my surprise I 
saw a dead pigeon at 
his feet. 


“*1 SAW A DEAD PIGEON AT HIS FEET.” 


“A messenger to Welbeck Street, Mr. 
Head,” he exclaimed, handing me _ what 
looked like a piece of cigarette paper. 


“A carrier pigeon!” I cried, the mean- 
ing of his first shot now bursting upon me. 

“Yes, and I had a lucky shot at it in this 
half light,” he continued ; “ but to tell you the 
truth, I half expected something of the kind, 
and, so to speak, lay in wait for that pigeon. 
Last night things came back to me, and I 
remembered that empty pigeon-cote on the 
roof of the house in Welbeck Street. From 


the fact that a message was about to be sent 
to her, there is no doubt whatever that 
Madame has returned to her town residence. 
We will catch her for certain now, though 
how she has contrived to get into her house 
with our man watching it is more than I can 
say. Can you read this?” 

As he spoke he put the cigarette paper 
into my hand. I scrutinized it closely. 
Written in very tiny letters I read the follow- 
ing words: “ Stay in London. Don't come 
here. Danger.” 

“Ves,” went on Ford, “they spied us 
directly it began to get light, and seeing 
their game was up, dispatched this to 
Madame. But for that shot of mine she 
would probably 
have escaped us 
again. Now we 
have her safe.” 

“But how?” I 
answered. “The 
pigeon is dead, so 
she won’t get the 
message, and in 
all probability will 
come down to 
Hastings to-day or 
to-night.” 

“We will keep 
her in London,” 
said Ford, looking 
extremely knowing 
and much excited. 
“ Oh, yes, she will 
have her message 
all right, and in 
two hours from 
the present time. 
Bring them along, 
Tom.” 

One of the men 
was now seen 
descending the 
ladder with a 
wooden cage in 
his hands, in 
which were fluttering two more pigeons. 

“ By Jove!” I cried, seeing what he meant, 
“this is splendid.” 

“ Ves, it is about the smartest bit of work 
I have ever done,” he replied, “and we owe 
it all to Miss Beringer ; she has given us the 
clue.” 

As he spoke he handed me another piece 
of cigarette paper, exactly like the one on 
which the first message had been written. 

“You might make things a bit stronger, 
Mr, Head,” he said, 
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I thought a moment, and then wrote: 
“ Stay in Welbeck Street until one of us comes 
to you. Important. Danger if you stir.” 

Ford’s eyes glittered as he read my words. 
He attached the little note deftly to the neck 
of one of the birds. 

“ There, off you go,” he exclaimed ; “it’s 
lucky birds can’t talk.” 

He tossed the pigeon into the air, the bird 
rose rapidly in gradually increasing circles, 
and then shot off in a straight line for the 
north, and so was lost to view bearing my 
message to Mme. Koluchy. 

As the pigeon darted up into the air, I 
heard one of the prisoners utter an exclama- 
tion, and turn to his fellow. This action of 
ours had evidently taken him completely by 
surprise. ‘The man at whom he looked made 
no reply, even by a glance, but folding his 
arms across his breast stood motionless as if 
at attention. A glance showed me all too 
plainly that, desperate as the men were, they 
were at least true to Madame. Even death 
by torture, did such await them, would not 
induce any one of the Brotherhood to betray 
their chief. They were all well dressed, and 
had the apearance of gentlemen. ‘They took 
their apparently hopeless fate with stoicism, 
and did not attempt any escape. 


By this time the sun had well risen, and a 
glorious morning had chased away the gloom 
of the night. Placing our prisoners in the boat, 
we pulled round to a lower part of the shore. 
Here a trap met us by appointment, and in 
less than an hour we were all on our way to 


London. Success had at last rewarded our 
efforts. We had secured Madame’s gang, 
and now it would be an easy feat to make 
Madame herself our prisoner. 

Ford had wired to Miss Beringer to meet 
us at the station, and he whispered to me 
from time to time as we ran up to town his 
keen sense of satisfaction. 

“Trust Miss Beringer not to have been 
idle while we were busy down here!” he 
exclaimed. “She may probably be able. to 
account for the way in which Mme. Koluchy 
has got back to her house. Ah, we have 
done for Mme. Koluchy at last. She has 
got the message of the carrier pigeon by now, 
but she little guesses who are coming to pay 
her a visit.” 

He laughed as he spoke. The train began 
to approach its destination, and slowed down 
preparatory to coming into the station. 

“The first thing to be done,” said Ford, 
“is to take our prisoners to Bow Street and 
have them formally charged, then we will all 
go and visit Madame ina party. Ah! here 
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we are: I'll just jump out first, and have a 
look round for Miss Beringer.” 

He was the first to spring on to the plat- 
form, but look as he would he could not find 
the lady detective. He came back presently 
to the rest of us with a crestfallen expression 
of face. 

“It’s odd,” he said, “but it only shows 
that she’s precious busy with our business. 
In all probability we will find her in the 
vicinity of the house. Now, then, to look 
after the prisoners.” 

We took our men in a couple of cabs to 
Bow Street, and having seen them safe in the 
cells, drove straight to Madame’s house. 
We had our last great capture to make in 
order to complete our work. 

As we neared the house a strange and 
almost ungovernable excitement took posses- 
sion of me. Dufrayer and the two detectives 
were also silent. This was no time for 
speech. My heart beat hard and fast—the 
stirring events of the last twenty-four hours 
had kept my brain going at fever heat, and, 
weak after the shock I had recently under- 
gone, the strain began to tell. Once or 
twice I had to shake myself as a man in a 
dream. Truly, it was almost impossible to 
believe that in a few moments now Mme. 
Koluchy, the invincible, the daring, the all- 
powerful, would be our prisoner. 

We drew up at last at the well-known 
entrance, and spoke a few words to the man 
on duty. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “it’s all right, and 
there’s little or no news. The old woman has 
gone out once or twice to a shop to get some 
food, but no one has entered the house.” 

“What about Miss Beringer? Has she 
been here ?” I asked. 

“She was here yesterday evening,” he 
answered, “ but I’ve not seen her since.” 

Telling him to be in readiness without 
informing him of our convictions, we knocked 
loudly and rang imperiously at the door. After 
a very short delay the same old woman ap- 
peared. She wore a sort of night-cap with a 
deep frill and her piercing eyes confronted us 
from under the shaggy brows. She would only 
now vouchsafe to open the door a few inches. 

The place showed dimly in the half light, 
for every blind was down and every shutter 
up. - We could not even see the bent form of 
the old woman distinctly. 

“Now, look here,” said Ford, 
mistress is in this house somewhere. We 
happen to know it for an absolute fact. Will 
you take us to her or not, for find her we 
will ?” 


“ your 
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The woman gave a low laugh, suppressed 
as soon as uttered. 

“You may look all you can,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘but Madame is not here. You 
are welcome to search the house to your 
hearts’ content.” 

After saying the last words she mumbled 
something more to herself, and then shuffled 
off down the passage. 

We all entered the house. 

“ Now, then,” said Ford, “ we'll search from 
cellar to garret, and we'll start this time 
downstairs.” 

We descended to the basement, and made 
a careful search through the various domestic 
offices, until once more we found ourselves in 
the first of Mme. Koluchy’s magnificent 
laboratories. Ford switched on the electrics, 
and we looked around us. The place was in 
perfect order, but a curious ethereal distillate 
familiar to my nostrils hung in the air. I 
could not account for this at the time, 
although it filled me with a vague fear. We 
went on into the second laboratory, which 
was also in order, but was pervaded even 
more strongly by the same smell. At the 
further end of this room was a very low 
studded with nails and _ iron 

looked as if it led into some 
cellar, and I suddenly remembered that 
we had not ex- 
plored beyond its 
portals on the oc- 
casion of our first 
visit. The old 
woman had _fol- 
lowed us into the 
laboratories, keep- 
ing well in the 
background. Ford, 
who seemed to 
observe the door 
at the same 
moment that I 
had, turned upon 
her eagerly. 

“Where is the 
key of this door ?” 
he said. 

*T don’t know,” 
she answered. 

“Go and find it 
immediately.” 

“ My mistress 
keeps the key of 
that room, and 
until she returns 
you can’t get in,” 
was the low reply. 

Vol. xvi.--40. 


doorw ay 
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“ We'll soon see about that,” cried Ford. 

He turned to one of his men. 

“Just go out,” he said, “and tell the man 
on duty outside to get me an axe and crow- 
bar, and bring them here as soon as possible. 
Hurry as fast as you can, Johnson ; there’s 
not a moment to lose.” 

The man left us immediately. 

“T think we shall find a clue at the other 
side of this locked door,” continued Ford, 
glancing at me. “I hope Johnson will look 
sharp.” 

In less than a quarter of an hour the me 
returned with the necessary implements. 

“Martin and I went together to fetch 
them,” he said ; “I’m sorry I could not be 
back sooner.” 

Ford seized the axe, and after a few smash- 
ing blows over the lock inserted the bar and 
the door burst open. He stepped inside 
immediately, but as he did so he started 
back and a look of horror spread over his 
face. We all rushed in. 

“Good God, we are too late!” he cried. 
“She has escaped us.” 

“Escaped? How?” I 
forward. 

“ By death!” he answered. 

He went forward and knelt on the floor of 
the room. In the dim light I could plainly 


said, pushing 
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“IT WAS THE BODY OF MADAME KOLUCHY.” 
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see the body of a woman. Ford struck a 
match and held it close to the face. It was 
the body of Mme. Koluchy. Yes, there she 
lay. The well-known face, in all its magnifi- 
cent beauty, wore now the awful repose of 
death. Beside her was a small hypodermic 
syringe, and also an open bottle containing 
some clear solution. From that open bottle 
had issued the smell which pervaded the 
outer and the inner laboratory. 

For fully a moment we all gazed down at 
the dead woman in absolute silence. The 
sudden discovery had struck usdumb. How 
she had managed to obtain access to the 
house when it had been so closely watched 
was indeed a mystery. But after all it 
mattered nothing now. The end had come. 
A fit end to such a life as hers had been. 
We withdrew from the semi-darkness of the 
room into the outer laboratory. Dufrayer 
glanced round him. 

“IT wonder where the old woman can be!’ 
he exclaimed. 

“She was with us a moment ago,” I 
answered. “Is she not here now?” 

“No, she has gone back into her own 
haunts, most likely. Had we not better call 
her? It is impossible that Madame could 


? 


have got into the house without her assist- 
ance.” 
“T will go and have a look for her,” said 


Tyler. He left the laboratory, and we heard 
him moving about the house, his footsteps 
echoing as he went. He presently came 
back. 

“She is not in any of the kitchens,” he 
said. “Perhaps she has gone upstairs—it 
does not matter much now, does it ?” 

“ No,” I answered, and then once more we 
were all silent, too stunned to utter many 
words. I never saw anyone look so utterly 
crestfallen as Ford. 

“To think that Mme. Koluchy should 
have done us at the very end!” he exclaimed 
more than once; “ but it was like her ; yes, it 
was like her.” 

“The message which the carrier pigeon 
brought meant evidently more to her than 
lay on the surface,” I remarked. “She saw 
that she was hemmed in on every side, and 
was not the woman to be taken alive.” 

“Well, our search has come to an un- 
looked-for end,” said Ford, again; “ but I 
do wonder,” he added, “ where Miss Beringer 
can be. It is very odd that we have not 
heard or seen anything of her.” 

Just then Dufrayer spoke. 

“ Hark!” he cried, “ what is that ?” 

We all stood still and listened. Far away, 
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as if from some great distance, we heard a 
muffled cry. Again and again it was repeated. 
So faint was the sound that it seemed to be 
away out in the street. 

“What on earth can it be?” said Ford, 
looking round him anxiously. 

We moved softly round the laboratory, 
fearing to disturb the silent figure that lay in 
the awful repose of death. Again and once 
again we heard the cry. We stopped now 
and then to listen more closely. At last we 
reached a point where it seemed louder than 
anywhere else. I lay down and applied my 
ear to the stone flags. 

“Tt is here!” I cried, in intense excite- 
ment, “just beneath us. Listen!” 

Yes, it was now unmistakable—the sound 
came from beneath our feet. 

“There is a cellar beneath this,” I said ; 
“someone is immured here.” 

We searched rapidly for any sign of an 
entrance, but searched in vain. 

Once again the cry was repeated, but now 
it was as faint as that which might come 
from the throat of an infant. 

“There is someone under here,” said 
Dufrayer, in a tone of the greatest excitement. 
““We must smash the flagstone immediately.” 

Ford and Tyler both seized the crowbar. 
In a few moments they had loosened the 
stone, levered it up, and turned it over. As 
they did so, I perceived that there was a 
secret spring underneath, and had we looked 
long enough we could have removed the 
stone without the help of the crowbar. The 
moment it was turned up a breath of intensely 
cold air greeted us, and we saw immediately 
beneath our feet a dark, circular hole. A low 
moan came up from the darkness. I gently 
lowered down the crowbar; it rested on 
something soft. 

Our excitement now was intense. Taking 
off my coat I lowered myself through the 
hole, and holding on by my hands to the 
edge of the hole, my feet at last touched 
the solid ground. The cold that surrounded 
me was so intense that I almost gasped for 
breath. In what infernal region was I find- 
ing myself? I let go and, striking a match, 
looked round. Good God! a woman lay in 
this fearful dungeon! In another moment | 
had raised her, and as her face caught the 
light I saw at a glance that it was Miss 
Beringer. The others quickly lifted her out, 
and I sprang up beside them. A pair of 
steel handcuffs were on her wrists. She was icy 
cold from the awful chill of that subterranean 
chamber, that at first she looked like one dead. 
Her mouth was torn and her hands swollen. 
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When she was brought up into the warmer 
air she lay to all appearance unconscious for 
several moments. Dufrayer quickly took a 
flask from his pocket, poured out some 
brandy, and put it to her lips. At first she 
could not swallow, then, to our great relief, 
a few drops went down her throat. She 
sighed audibly and opened her eyes. When 
she did so she stared with a dazed expression 
all round. In less than a moment, however, 
full consciousness returned, a fierce light of 
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“Mme. Koluchy is dead!” I answered, 
thinking that she had not yet recovered her 
senses. 

“But she is not!” she answered, in a 
passionate voice. “Take the old woman.” 

Ford turned to one of his men. 

“Fetch her in,” he said. 

“‘T have had a good search for her already,” 
said Tyler, “and could not find her in any of 
the lower regions.” 

He spoke in a whisper, and I do not think 
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* “HAVE YOU GOT HER?’ SHE ASKED.” 


understanding shone in the depths of her 
eyes, and she sat up. 

“Have you got her?” she asked, gazing 
wildly round. 

“We have, Miss Beringer, but not alive,” I 
answered. “Now tell us how it is you are 
here. Tell us what has happened, if you 
possibly can.” 

“ But the old woman 
have you got her?” 


-Mme. Koluchy 


Miss Beringer heard him. She was lying back 


again with closed eyes. Ford’s man rushed 
out of the room, to return in a few moments. 

“T have been all over the house,” he said, 
“and cannot find the woman high or low. 
She is not here—she must have gone out when 
Martin and I were away fetching the axe and 
crowbar. I remember now, we left the door 
open —we had no thought of anything else in 
our excitement.” 
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Miss Beringer heard the words, and once 
again she roused herself. Now she sprang 
to her feet. 

“TI might have known it,” she 
“Fools! all of you! How was 
escaped ? Did not you recognise he 

“But Mme. Koluchy is dead,” I said. 

“Come and look for yourself, if you do not 
believe me. Here she lies in this very room. 
You scarcely know what you are saying just 
now, after your own awful experience ; but at 
least Madame 
has not escaped. 
She can never 
harm anyone 
again — she has 
gone to her long 
account.” 

Miss Beringer 
uttered a hollow 
laugh. 

“T am all 

right,” she said. 
**It does not 
take me long to 
come back to 
my senses. Oh, 
what fools all 
you men are! 
Madame _ knew 
what she was 
about when she 
immured me in 
that living grave. 
Do you call shat 
Mme. Koluchy ? 
Come and look 
at her again.” 

In the dim 
light of the 
laboratory we 
went and bent 
over the dead 
woman. I looked 
earnestly into 
the face, and 
then raised my 
eyes. Beyond 
doubt, poor cH 
Miss_ Beringer’s 
senses had given way. The woman on whom 
I gazed was Mme. Koluchy. Feature for 
feature was the same. 

“IT see you doubt me,” said Miss Beringer. 
“ Well, listen to my story.” 

She stood before us and began to speak 
eagerly. We all clustered round her. Never 
before had we listened to a tale of more 
daring and unparalleled atrocity. 


said. 


it she 
r?” 


TURNED QUICK AS LIGHTNING UPON MF.” 
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“I told you, Mr. Head,” she began, “ that 
I had work which would keep me in town. 
So I had. From the time you went to 
Hastings yesterday I began to watch this 
house. I had all faith in the police officers 
you, Mr. Ford, had placed on duty, but I 
also felt certain that Madame, in her un- 
bounded resources, would find a means to 
return. I knew that, if such were the case, 
it would need all a woman’s keenest wit 
and intuition to foil her. She knew me as 
well as I knew 
her. It is true 
that she feared 
no man in Lon- 
don, but I do 
believe she had 
a wholesome 
dread of Anna 
Beringer. 

‘Well, my 
watch began, 
and for the first 
hour or so noth- 
ing occurred, 
but as soon as 
it was dark I saw 
the old care- 
taker, who 
showed you over 
the house on the 
first occasion, 
come out by the 
area door. I 
immediately 
followed her. 
She went straight 
to a shop in the 
Marylebone 
High Street—a 
small grocer’s. 
She remained 
there for nearly 
half an hour. 
When she came 
out she was 
carrying a bag, 
quite a small 
one, which ap- 
parently con- 
tained some provisions. I followed her 
again, watching her closely, as I did so. 
Something about her walk first attracted my 
attention. The man on duty passed us as 
we went down Welbeck Street. I quickened 
my steps, and was in reality only two or three 
feet behind the woman whom I now strongly 
suspected to be Mme. Koluchy herself. 

“Just when we reached the open gate of 
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the area, and as I was about to lay my hand 
on her shoulder, she turned quick as lightning 
upon me, and dashed into my face a liquid 
which must have been a solution of the 
strongest ammonia. The effect was instan- 
taneous. I fell back gasping for breath, and 
unable to utter a sound. She well knew 
what the effect of the ammonia would be, 
causing a sudden paralysis of the glottis, 
which would prevent my uttering a word for 
a couple of moments. Before I could 
recover myself, she had flung her arm around 
me, had dragged me down the area steps and 
into the house. The moment we got within 
she slipped a pair of handcuffs on my wrists 
and also gagged me. I was so paralyzed by 
the effect of the ammonia that I did not 
attempt to make the smallest struggle until 
too late. When she had gagged and bound 
me, she dragged me down a passage and into 
this laboratory where we are now standing. 
She then laid me on the floor and tied me 
down securely. When she had done this, 
she looked down at me and smiled a smile 
of devilish cruelty. 

“*Ves, Miss Beringer,’ she said, ‘ you are 
a smart woman, the smartest with one excep- 
tion in all London. You are interested in 
me—lI am about to gratify that interest.’ 

“She left me for a few moments, and 
presently returned dragging something heavy 
after her. Horror of horrors, it was a 
woman’s dead body! I could scarcely 
believe the evidence of my own senses. She 
laid the body on the floor, and began to 
dress it in some of her clothes. Having 
done this, and having arranged it in the 
attitude of one who might have suddenly 
fallen and died, she came up to me 
again. 

“<Two years ago,’ she said, speaking 
slowly, and bending her face to within about 
a foot of mine, ‘there lived a woman in 
Naples who was in every respect my 
double. She was like me in each feature, in 
height, proportion, even to the expression of 
the face. She was a peasant woman, but so 
strong was her resemblance to me, that twice 
the Neapolitan police arrested her, believing 
her to be me. They, of course, discovered 
their mistake, and she quickly recovered 
her liberty. The woman died, and though 
to all appearance she was buried, it 
was but a mock funeral. For I had been 
watching her, and I felt that im extremis 
she would be of the utmost use to me. I 
offered the woman’s husband a large sum 
for her body. It was conveyed to my house 
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in Naples, no matter how. The husband 
received his money, but in order that no 
tales might arise he was quickly afterwards 
put out of the way by one of my confederates. 
I kept the body at a very low temperature, 
and when I came to England in my own 
yacht, brought it with me. Since then it has 
remained in a frozen chamber beneath the 
floor of the inner laboratory, thus retaining 
its likeness, as under such circumstances it 
would perpetually. 

***The time has come when I must use my 
double in order to effect my own escape. 
The most vindictive tribunal in the world 
will pause at the edge of the grave. My 
enemies will suppose that I am dead, and I 
shall escape from their power, for the like- 
ness to me is so perfect, that detection can- 
not be made until the autopsy. By then I 
shall be well out of the country, for the men 
who ate on watch for me will have withdrawn 
the moment the news of my suicide is known. 
I mean to put a hypodermic syringe and a 
bettle of strong poison near the body of the 
woman. Thus all will be complete. This 


is my last trump card. 
““* And now, Miss Beringer,’ she added, 
with a strange laugh, which I hear even now 


echoing in my ears, ‘for your part in this 
ghastly game. In order to insure your 
silence I mean to consign you to the frozen 
chamber from which I have just taken this 
woman. Gagged and bound in that place 
your tortures will not last long, for death will 
soon release you from them. But know that 
you can never again mingle with your fellow- 
men. Know also that you. made a mistake 
when you pitted your strength against mine, 
for mine is the stronger. Come!’ 

“She raised me as if I were an infant, and 
lifted me into the inner room. I noticed 
that one of the flagstones was up—the gag 
prevented my speaking, the thongs which 
bound me prevented my struggling. Madame 
thrust me into the frozen chamber and sealed 
the stone above me. There I have remained 
for the last fifteen hours. What I have 
endured is beyond description. At last I 
fancied I heard footsteps overhead. I made 
one frantic struggle, and managed to remove 
the gag from my lips. The moment I did so 
I shouted wildly. Thank God, you heard me 
in time.” 

Miss Beringer’s words fell on our ears like 
the strokes of a hammer. We were far too 
stunned to reply. Madame had been in our 
very grasp, under our hands, and once more 
she had eluded us. 








A Sheep-Dog 


Competttion. 


By JAMES WALTER SMITH. 


Tlustrations from Photographs by M. Henry Lemoine, Paris. 


N the roth of June last, the 

town of Lizy-sur-Ourcq, about 

thirty-five miles north-east of 

Paris, in France, was gay with 

bunting and the music of a 

band. The townspeople were 

out in force, the railway station and its , 
cincts were sights to be seen, filled with « 


MEDAL AWARDED 


moving throng, whose ears were besieged by 
the intermittent baaing of sheep and the 
barking of countless dogs. Shepherds in 
blouses were in evidence with handsome and 
restless dogs in leash, moving with anxious 
steps around. Suddenly the whistle of the 
locomotive was heard, and the train rolled 
into the station, depositing on the platform a 
goodly crowd of well-dressed, intelligent men 
and women, dog experts, journalists, and some 
high Govern- 


BY THE FRENCH SHEEP-DOG CLURA, 


founded by M. Emmanuel Boulet, 


Paris, 


of Elbeuf, for the amelioration of the shepherd 


dog’s condition, and for the encouragement 

of the shepherds. The object of the associa- 

tion would have been sufficient explanation 

of the attendant and expectant crowd, but 

the competiticn promised to be interesting 

and unusual enough in itself to warrant going 
miles to see. 

The events of the day pro- 
ceeded rapidly. First came an 
exhibition, near the station, of the 
dogs of Brie and Beauce, two 
beautiful breeds, to be described 
in another place. A _ half-hour 
later lots were drawn, and the 
contesting shepherds were pre- 
sented with numbers showing 
the order in which their dogs 
were to take part, numbers which 
they wore upon their arms, as we 
may see as we pass over the illus- 

trations in this article. Then came a general 
adjournment to lunch. 

We may take time while these dignitaries 
and officials are feasting with the Mayor to 
give some details regarding the competition. 
There are three classes. The first is for the 
shepherd dogs, the work of the dog consist- 
ing in conducting a flock of twenty-five 
sheep from one pen to another over a course 
about 984ft. long and troft. wide. This 





mental dignitaries. 
The arrival of the 
train was the 
signal for jubila- 
tion. The day had 
begun. 

These people 
had come all the 
way from Paris to 
witness a com- 
petition between 
shepherd dogs, 
and to award 
some prizes to the 
doys that did the 
best. The com- 
petition—third of 
a successful series 

had been 
arranged by the 
French Sheep- 
Dog Club of 





HEPHERDS AWAITING THEIR CALL TO ENTER THE COMPETITION. 
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course has already 
been marked out 
by means of plough 
furrows, and pre- 
sents three obsta- 
cles: a bank of 
earth and a dry 
ditch, and a 
V-shaped passage 
between two 
hedges. The dogs, 
moreover, are re- 
quired by the rules 
not to allow the 
sheep to stray from 
the course, nor to 
bite them on the 
ear, the neck, the 
fore-feet, the 
stomach, nor deeply 
on the thigh. They 
are not even 
allowed to bark. 
Dogs with diseases 
and vicious dogs 
are to be rigidly 
excluded. _It will 
therefore be seen 
that the work of the 








shoe-shaped track, 
and avoiding for a 
moment the obsta- 
cles, we come to 
the arrival pen (5), 
and after passing 
through another in- 
closure, 130ft. long 
(6), reach finally 
the large pen (7), 
where all the sheep 
which pass over the 
course are received 
and massed to- 
gether. The obsta- 
cles — that is, the 
dry ditch, the 
V-shaped passage, 
and the mound of 
earth—are shown 
by (8), (9), and (10) 
respectively. Little 
more need be ex- 
plained in the dia- 
gram except that 
(12), (13), and (14) 
represent the grand 
stand for judges 
and public, and that 
“ (E) and (F) are the 
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canines has _ been 
ably cut out for 
them, and that the first prize winner will be a 
dog of which any shepherd might be proud. 
The accompanying plan gives a more 
detailed idea of the course, and will repay 
examination. But our running commentary 
must be brief. The pen marked (1) contains 
the sheep for the competition ; (2) is an 
inclosure, about 13o0ft. long, leading to 
another pen (3), from which the sheep are let 
out upon the track. Passing round the horse- 


PLAN OF THE COURSE, 


iis. places set apart for 
the shepherds and their dogs before and after 
they have taken part in the competition. 

Let us now walk among the shepherds, as 
we see them pictured in the illustration on 
the first page, and admire the beautiful dogs 
of Beauce and Brie. For they are worthy of 
admiration. We, who like the good Scotch 
collie and his handsome eyes, will probably 
find the Brie dog, with his long grey and 
woolly hair, most to our liking ; and will prefer 
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his intelligent face to that of the Beauce. 
But the latter, with his long, lithe body, and 
fox-like step, is the more striking dog of the 
two. Both breeds are shown in the previous 
illustrations, and as we _ stand near the 
chattering shepherds while they wait for the 
competition to begin, we soon find out that 
each would pin faith to his own particular 
breed of dog, until his last franc was gone. 

This animated conversation is cut short 
by the arrival of the dignitaries and officials 
on the course, headed by a band and the 
town fire brigade, and followed by a crowd 
of men, women, and small boys. They enjoy 
a good time and a procession in France just 
as much as they do in England and America. 
The procession winds its way upon the field, 
the judges and invited guests take their places 
in the grand stand, the others line up along 
the course, and, with little delay, the compe- 
titions begin. 

Twenty-four shepherds are engaged in the 
competitions, and to each of these the rules 
allow two dogs. Some of them, however, 
prefer to take their chances for the prize with 
one dog, and in such an event gain 
additional honour for their dog’s skill. There 
is, of course, great excitement when the first 
number is called out, and a stalwart shepherd 
comes forward with his faithful helper in 
leash. His work, though, does not begin 
until the sheep are in the departure pen, 
ready to be let loose upon the track. 

But few seconds elapse before the twenty- 
five sheep are ready. Loosened from their 
cramped quarters, they make a bolt along 
the passage and 
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they are thwarted, and in semi-despair the 
flock makes its dogged way around the curve. 

It is at the start that the dog’s qualities are 
most quickly and interestingly brought out, 
for, as many of us know, it is no easy matter 
to collect two score and more scared and 
separated animals into a compact bunch. 
You may be sure, too, that the deficiencies 
of the dogs in this respect are carefully noted 
by the judges, for it is these deficiencies that 
cause loss of time on the course, and pro- 
claim the inefficiency of the dogs. The best 
dog gets his sheep quickly together, and wins 
half the victory. The rest is but a matter of 
intelligence and constant watchfulness. 

No, we are wrong. We have forgotten the 
obstacles on the course, placed there inten- 
tionally to bother the sheep, and in this way 
to bring out the skill and sagacity of the dog. 

The first of these is the dry ditch, over 
which the sheep have to pass; and as they 
approach it, we can see the hesitancy in their 
movements. They do not want to cross, 
and the judges are watching to see that the 
dog, in his anxiety to spur the sheep on, 
does not bite or mutilate them in the for- 
bidden manner specified in the rules. At 
last, however, one Czesar of the flock casts 
the die and crosses this miniature Rubicon, 
followed by his two dozen mates, with a 
rapidity and helter-skelterdom as amusing to 
the crowd as it is satisfactory to the accom- 
panying shepherd and his canine guide. 

The sheep are now together again, and are 
rapidly approaching the V-shaped inclosure. 
In the illustration below we may note the 





follow their leader 
into the departure 
pen. Here the dog 
stands ready to guide 
them round the 
horse-shoe. In less 
time than it takes to 
write it, the bar has 
fallen, the sheep are 
on the course, hesi- 
tating now and then 
as if puzzled over 
their whereabouts, 
but always pushed 
forward by the in- 
telligent animal 
behind. They try to 
scatter and to leap 
over the ploughed 
furrows out of 
bounds, but in 
nearly every case 











V-SHAPED PASSAGE THROUGH WHICH THE COMPETING DOGS DRIVE THE SHEEP. 
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THE SHEEP PASSING OVER THE MOUND OF EARTH. 


sheep passing in a body through the narrow 
entrance. It looks peaceable enough, but 
the photograph could not possibly show the 
amount of insistency exerted by some of the 
dogs in the competition before they manage 
to get the leader of the sheep to pass 
through. With the shepherd in front and 
the dog behind, they get through, however, 
and after being collected, continue round 
the curve. Then looms up before the 
flock the third obstacle on the course, a 
mound of earth extending wholly across 
the course, and over 3ft. wide. This tries 
the temper of the sheep to the utmost. 
They make vain efforts to go around the 
obstruction instead of over it, but the dog 
knows his busi- 
and keeps 
them on the course 
until their very 
noses are against 
the mound. Some 
of the dogs failed 
to keep the sheep 
together in this 
place, and lost 
their chance of a 
prize thereby. But 
in the competition 
shown in our illus- 
tration, the four- 
footed guide got 
his leader started, 
and all was well. 
Note how he let 
the hind sheep 
follow and devoted 
Vol. xvi.—41, 
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his earnest atten- 
tion to the leaders 
keeping them inthe 
straight and narrow 
path to victory. 
The last stage 
in the competition 
is shown on this 
and the next page, 
and the pictures 
and sheep may 
possibly move 
rapidly enough to 
tell their own 
story. The illustra- 
tion below shows 
the sheep passing 
in front of the 
pavilion; and the 
reader may note 
how perfectly the 
flock are obeying 
the silent commands of the dog as he 


marshals them before the eagle eyes of 
the judges. Still are the judges on the 
look-out for bites. Still on their little 


tablets do they mark merits and demerits in 
the dog that the ordinary onlooker never sees. 
And still for two or more hours do they sit 
and watch the long processions of sheep go 
past, laughing at the stupidity of some com- 
petitors, and admiring the skill of others with 
the peculiar satisfaction of the expert. They 
never lift their eyes off until the sheep are 
driven into the arrival pen, where we may 
see them entering in the illustration; and 
then, when all is over, they compare their 
marks and pick the winner. Meanwhile, 








THE SHEEP PASSING IN FRONT OF THE GRAND STAND, 
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the competitions is 
now over, and, like 
people at a play, 
we welcome an 
entr’acte. There- 
fore, let us turn 
for a moment to 
the illustration at 
the bottom of this 
page, which shows 
the sheep being 
driven into a pen 
where they are 
sorted for sale. 
Where so many 
sheep are got to- 
gether, it is not 
surprising that an 
animated barter 
should go on. The 





DOG DRIVING SHEEP INTO 
THE ARRIVAL PEN. 


the shepherds who 
have taken part in 
the competition 
stand in their in- 
closure, as we may 
observe in the 
middle picture, 
watching the pass- 
ing dogs and 
sheep, with rising 
or falling hopes, as 
the case may be. 
The first part of 
SHEPHERDS WHO HAVE 


TAKEN PART IN THE 
COMPETITION. 





sheep, of course, 
are mainly in- 
tended for Paris, 
and probably the 
very animals that 
figure to-day in 
the competitions 
will fall prey to- 
morrow to the 
Paris butchers. 
But there is still 
something interest 
ing to be seen. 
We have said that 
there were three 
classes of competi- 
tions, and the first 
of these has now 
described. 








SHEEP BEING DRIVEN INTO A PEN WHERE THEY ARE SORTED FOR SALE. been 





A SHEEP-DOG 





FLOCK OF SHEEP STARTING FOR THE RAILWAY STATION TO TAKE 


EMBARKATION COMPETITION, 


The second is arranged for dogs belonging 
to cowherds and other herdsmen, and need 
not be described here, except to say that they 
are much the same as the first class. The 


third class of competition takes place at the 
railway station, and is intended to show the 
skill with which the dogs can conduct the 
sheep to the departure platform and discharge 


them into the cars. In the illustration above 
we may see the sheep starting for the station 
to take part in the competition, and in the 
last illustration we may note the method by 
which the dog gets 
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COMPETITION. 3 
French  Govern- 
ment by the 
Minister of Agri- 
culture, a diploma, 
and roof. In all, 
there are over forty 
prizes offered, in- 
cluding prizes for 
best dog of each 
breed, and recom- 
penses to shep- 
herds for long and 
faithful _ services. 
Every attempt is 
made to encour- 
age the shepherds 
in their work, and 
to stimulate the 
training of the 
dogs. The num- 
ber of sheep in 
the east of France 
has diminished in recent years, and a 
serious problem has to be faced. The 
French Sheep-Dog Club, under the in- 
telligent leadership of M. Boulet, who is 
both an expert and an enthusiast on the 
subject, is doing all in its power to help, not 
only the dogs and the sheep, but also the 
nation. We may add that the photos. 
in this article showing the competitions 
have been lent to us for reproduction by 
M. Henry Lemoine, the celebrated amateur 
photographer of Paris. 


PART IN THE 





the sheep into the 
car. Asan example 
of the remarkable 
skill of the dogs, 
we may say that 
at the June com- 
petition one. dog 
managed to get 
fifty sheep into the 
car from a distance 
of over 65ft. in 
thirty-two seconds. 
his was an ex- 
ceptional record. 
As the day 
ends, the prizes 
are awarded. The 
first prize is a gold 
medal, offered in 





the name of the EMBARKATION 
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By GEORGE HARPER. 


/ilustrations from Photographs specially taken by George Newnes, Lid. 





NIGGER MINSTRELS FROM PARAGUAY. 


has not seen the nigger 
minstrels? Who has not at 
some time in his life laughed 
and cried with them—laughing 
at their noisy horse-piay and 
their abundant jokes ; and cry- 
ing (in later years) when those moss-grown 
jokes, heavy with the weight of years, bobbed 
up again immortal? Who would not de a 
nigger minstrel ? 

But who ever heard of a nigger minstrel 
troupe in Paraguay? Tell us that such a 
thing is impossible and unknown in this 
South American land, and we 
will show you that there are 
many things in the world you 
know naught of.. For here, at 
the top of this page, are four 
nigger minstrels, whose history 
has been connected — with 
Paraguay since the inception, 
probably, of that ancient State. 

They bear the marks of time 
upon their ebon brows, and 
have the general appearance 
of decay that betrays the aged. 

But if you ask us to tell 
you more about them, we 
cannot. You may 
them for yourself in the 
Ethnographical Museum at 





see 


STATUETTE CARVED BY A 
FRENCH CHILD IN HARD CLAY 


the Trocadero, in Paris, where they rest 
in a glass case on the stairs, trying, in vain, 
as it were, to make their plantation ditty 
heard outside the glass. Like us all, they 
are made of clay, but these are hard-baked 
clay niggers, and have been singing away for 
centuries in this stiff and stolid style. ‘They 
are not up-to-date niggers, for, in the photo- 
graph, we miss the “tambo” and the bones ; 
and find instead the drum, and fife, and 
gay guitar. But, for real long, lean, and 
wonderfully constructed niggers, they are 
evidently making a great volume of noise. 
Note the fine, open counten- 
ances of the end men, and 
deny this, if you will. M. 
Creveillez, a French traveller, 
who found and _ presented 
them to the museum a few 
years ago, left no word as 
to who made them or when 
they were made. Their 
history, in short, is Sphinx 
like in its obscurity. One fact 
alone we know — the potter 
who formed them was an 
expert, with a perfect know 
ledge of the negro face, and 
with a delightful sense of 
humour. He, too, must have 
loved the minstrels when a boy. 
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Interesting as they are, however, we must 
leave the niggers and pass on to other 
interesting things. They are all in this 
wonderful Paris museum, and no trip to 
Paris ought to be completed without seeing 
them; but for 
the benefit of 
those who will 
never get to the 
gay city, we have 
taken photo- 
graphs of some 
of the curious 
things on the 
shelves, by the 
kind permission 
of the Director. 

All except the 

negro orchestra 

were made by 

children, and 

the first of 

these, made by 

a little boy in 

Ille et Villaine, 

France, is shown at the foot of the first page. 
It is but acrude attempt to carve the human 
features in hard clay, and looked lonesome 
when we saw it on the shelves, but the little boy 
was happy over his toy, and he may now be 
one of the first sculptors of France. Small 
and insignificant as it is, the museum would 
not part with it for worlds. 

More curious and humorous 


are the 
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material, the expressions on the different 
faces are really remarkable. The eyes, noses, 
and buttons on several are made by the appli- 
cation of ink or a hot iron. With an apti- 
tude wonderful for their years, the children 
have utilized 
the bark for 
hats, hair, arms, 
and coat - tails, 
Note the hood 
worn by the 
sister of mercy, 
the arms and 
frayed robe of 
the priest, the 
flapping tails of 
the gendarme, 
and the hair of 
the advocate. 
They are merely 
toys, but how 
many moments 
must have been 
spent in making 
them ! 

Near these brier-wood figures, in a special 
case, stand some very wonderful figures made 
of shells and pieces of cork by the children 
of fishermen in Prefailles, Loire Inférieure, 
France ; and at the top of the next page we 
may note the first of this curious group, a 
seaweed-gatherer with the spear and sea- 
weed in her hand. ‘The trunk is made of 
cork taken from some old fishing-net, and the 
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ADVOCATE AND PROVINCIAL GENDARME, CARVED BY CHILDREN OUT OF BRIER-WOOD, 


diminutive figures shown on this page, 
carved with knives by children out of brier- 
wood. The little men and women stand 
with dignity on one of the shelves, and, not- 
withstanding the limitations offered by the 


skirt, collar, and hat are made of shells, 
probably picked up along the beach by these 
little toilers of the sea. Little is known about 
the figures. They were found, as the nigger 
orchestra was found, by another French 
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SEAWEED-GATHERER. 


traveller, M. P. Certeux, and deposited in the 
museum. It is but natural that some of the 


local types in the fishing district should be 
represented in the collection, which explains 


the little seaweed-gatherer on this page, as 
well as the fishermen and seaweed-pedlar. 


FISHERMAN HAULING HIS NET. 
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FISHERMAN, 


The heroes and _ heroines of childish 
imagination and _ tradition may also be 
sought for in such a collection ; and, as 
we shall see, the celebrated Don Quixote 
figures in this childish gallery of portraits. 
But how to account for the presence of the 


SEAWEED-PEDLAR. 
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unique representation 
of the Japanese coolie 
shown in the accom- 
panying interesting 
illustration is a puzzling 
problem, unless it be 
that the child had some- 
where seen a_ picture 
of this mortal and had 
decided to reproduce 
it in the material at 
hand. 

Not the least surpris- 
ing thing about these 
shell figures is the 
suggestion of move- 
ment which one gets 
as one watches them 
for a few moments. 
They are mute and 
rigid, yet they seem to 
feel the throb of life. 
The coolie is intent 


upon his business; the curious pedlar, with 
his basket full of weed, is on his industrious 
rounds. The fisherman hauls in his net with 
energy, and the seaweed-gatherer lifts her 


fork as if she had 
only just taken her 
dripping prize from 
the sea. They are, 
in fact, among the 
most remarkable 
things ever made 
bychildren, and the 
most wonderful of 
all is the man and 


JAPANESE COOLIE. 


DON QUIXOTE AND HIS STFED ROSINANTE, 


horse shown in the 
tailpiece of this article. 
Note how formidable 
the knight’s breastplate 
appears, with its pointed 
end, just as you may 
see it on some of the 
armour in armorial 
museums. Yet this 
effect was gained simply 
by means of an ord- 
inary shell. No one 
who looks at this 
doughty figure can fail 
to see that it is Don 
Quixote to the life. 
With powerful arm and 
intrepid front, of which 
any Dulcinea_ might 
well be proud, the 
gallant knight bestrides 
his Rosinante for his 
famous tilt. Only, the 


little modeller has omitted the Don’s whiskers. 
“Don Quixote,” writes Cervantes, “is a tall, 
meagre, lantern-jawed, hook -nosed, long- 
limbed, grizzled-haired man, with a pair of 


large black whis- 
kers, and he styles 
himself the ‘Knight 
of the Woful Coun- 
tenance.’” Rosin- 
ante, as we know, 
from the same 
delightful source, 
was “all skin and 
bone.” 





Miss Cayley’s Adventures. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


VII.—THE ADVENTURE OF ° 


WILL not attempt to describe 

to you the minor episodes of 

our next twelve months—the 

manuscripts we type-wrote and 

the Manitous we sold. ‘Tis 

= one of my aims in a world so 

rich in bores to avoid being tedious. I will 

merely say, therefore, that we spent the 

greater part of the year in Florence, where 

we were building up a connection, but rode 

back for the summer months to Switzerland, 

as being a livelier place for the trade in 

bicycles. The net result was not only that 

we covered our expenses, but that, as 

chancellor of the exchequer, I found myself 

with a surplus in hand at the end of the 
season. 

When we returned to Florence for the 
winter, however, I confess I began to chafe. 
“This is slow work, Elsie!” I said. “I 
started out to go round the world; it has 
taken me eighteen months to travel no 
further than Italy! At this rate, I shall 
reach New York a grey-haired old lady, in a 
nice lace cap, and totter back into London a 
venerable crone on the verge of ninety.” 

However, those invaluable doctors came 
to my rescue unexpectedly. I do love 
doctors ; they are always sending you off at 
& moment’s notice to delightful places you 
never dreamt of. Elsie was better, but still 
far from strong. I took it upon me to con- 
sult our medical attendant ; and his verdict 
was decisive. He did just what a doctor 
ought to do. “She is getting on very well 
in Florence,” he said; “ but if you want to 
restore her health completely, I should advise 
you to take her for a winter to Egypt. After 
six months of the dry, warm desert air, I 
don’t doubt she might return to her work in 
London.” 

That last point I used as a lever with 
Elsie. She positively revels in teaching 
mathematics. At first, to be sure, she 
objected that we had only just money enough 
to pay our way to Cairo, and that when we 
got there we might starve—her favourite 
programme. I have not this extraordinary 
taste for starving; my idea is, to go where 
you like, and find something decent to eat 
when you get there. However, to humour 
her, I began to cast about me for a source of 
income. There is no absolute harm in seeing 
your way clear before you for a twelvemonth, 
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though, of course, it deprives you of the 
plot-interest of poverty. 

“ Elsie,” I said, in my best didactic style— 
I excel in didactics—“ you do not learn from 
the lessons that life sets before you. Look at 
the stage, for example ; the stage is univer- 
sally acknowledged at the present day to bea 
great teacher of morals. Does not Irving 
say so?—and he ought to know. There is 
that splendid model for imitation, for instance, 
the Clown in the pantomime. How does 
Clown regulate his life? Does he take 
heed for the morrow? Nota bit of it! ‘I 
wish I had a goose,’ he says, at some critical 
juncture ; and just as he says it—pat—a 
super strolls upon the stage with a property 
goose on a wooden tray; and Clown cries, 
‘Oh, look here, Joey ; Aere’s a goose!’ and 
proceeds to appropriate it. Then he puts 
his fingers in his mouth and observes, ‘I 
wish I had a few apples to make the sauce 
with’; and as the words escape him—pat 
again—a small boy with a very squeaky voice 
runs on, carrying a basket of apples. Clown 
trips him up, and bolts with the basket. 
There's a model for imitation! The stage 
sets these great moral lessons before you 
regularly every Christmas; yet you fail to 
profit by them. Govern your life on the 
principles exemplified by Clown ; expect to 
find that whatever you want will turn up with 
punctuality and dispatch at the - proper 
moment. Be adventurous, and you will be 
happy. ‘Take that as a new maxim to put in 
your copy-book !” 

“T wish I could think so, dear,” Elsie 
answered. “But your confidence staggers 
me.” 

That evening at our /adb/e-d’hdte, however, 
it was amply justified. A  smooth-faced 
young man of ample girth and most pros- 
perous exterior happened to sit next us. 
He had his wife with him, so I judged it 
safe to launch on_ conversation. We soon 
found out he was the millionaire editor- 
proprietor of a great London daily, with 
many more strings to his journalistic 
bow ; his honoured name was Eliworthy. 
I mentioned casually that we thought 
of going for the winter to Egypt. He 
pricked his ears up. But at the time he said 
nothing. After dinner, we adjourned to the 
cosy sa/on. I talked to him and his wife; 
and somehow, that evening, the devil entered 
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I am subject to devils. I hasten 
I had one of my 


into me. 
to add, they are mild ones. 
reckless moods just then, however, and I 
reeled off rattling stories of our various 
adventures. Mr. Elworthy believed in youth 
and audacity ; I could see I interested him. 
The more he was amused, the more reckless 
I became. ‘“ That’s bright,” he said at last, 
when I told him the tale of our amateur 
exploits in the sale of Manitous. “ That 
would make a good article !” 

“Yes,” I answered, with bravado, deter- 
mined to strike while the iron was hot. 
“What the Daily Telephone lacks is just one 
enlivening touch of feminine brightness.” 

He smiled. “What is your forte?” he 
inquired. 

“My forte,” I answered, “is—to go where 
I choose, and write what I like about it.” 

He smiled again. ‘And a very good new 
departure in journalism, too! A _ roving 
commission! Have you ever tried your 
hand at writing?” 

Had I ever tried! It was the ambition of 
my life to see myself in print ; though, 
hitherto, it had been ineffectual. “I have 
written a few sketches,” I answered, with 
becoming modesty. As a matter of fact, our 
office bulged with my unpublished manu- 
scripts. 


“Could you let me see them ?” he asked. 
I assented, with inner joy, but outer 


reluctance. “If you wish it,” I mur- 
mured; “but—you must be very 
lenient !” 

Though I had not told Elsie, the 
truth of the matter was, I had just 
then conceived an idea fora novel 
my magnum opus—the setting of which 
compelled Egyptian local 
colour ; and I was, therefore, 
dying to get to Egypt, if chance 
so willed it. I submitted a 
few of my picked manuscripts, 
accordingly, to Mr. Elworthy, 
in fear and trembling. He 
read them, cruel man, before 
my very eyes ; I sat and waited, 
twiddling my thumbs, demure 
but apprehensive. 

When he had finished, he 
laid them down. 

“Racy!” he said. “ Racy! 
You’re quite right, Miss 
Cayley. That’s just what we 
want on the Daily Telephone. 

I should like to print these three,” selecting 
them out, “at our usual rate of pay per 
thousand.” 
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“You are very kind.” But the room 
reeled with me. 

“Not at all. I am a man of business. 
And these are good copy. Now, about 
this Egypt. I will put the matter in the 
shape of a business proposition. Will you 
undertake, if I pay your passage, and your 
friend’s, with all travelling expenses, to let me 
have three descriptive articles a week, on 
Cairo, the Nile, Syria, and India, running to 
about two thousand words apiece, at three 
guineas a thousand ?” 

My breath came and went. It was posi- 
tive opulence. The super with the goose 
couldn’t approach it for patness. My editor 
had brought me the apple sauce as well, 
without even giving me the trouble of cook- 
ing it. 

The very next day everything was arranged. 
Elsie tried to protest, on the foolish ground 
that she had no money: but the faculty had 
ordered the apex of her right lung to go to 
Egypt, and I couldn’t let her fly in the face 
of the faculty. We secured our berths ina 
P. and O. steamer from Brindisi; and within 
a week we were tossing upon the bosom of 
the blue Mediterranean. 

People who haven’t crossed the blue 
Mediterranean cherish an absurd idea that it 
is always calm and warm and sunny. Iam 
sorry to take away any sea’s character ; but 
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I speak of it as I find it (to borrow a phrase 
from my charwoman at Girton); and I am 
bound to admit that the Mediterranean did 
not treat me as a lady expects to be treated. 
It behaved disgracefully. People may 
rhapsodize as long as they choose about a 
life on the ocean wave ; for my own part, I 
wouldn’t give a pin for sea-sickness. We 
glided down the Adriatic from Brindisi to 
Corfu with a reckless profusion of lateral 
motion which suggested the idea that the 
ship must have been drinking. 

I tried to rouse Elsie when we came 
abreast of the Ionian Islands, and to remind 
her that “ Here was the home of Nausicaa 
in the Odyssey.” Elsie failed to respond ; 
she was otherwise occupied. At last, I 
succumbed and gave it up. I 
remember nothing further till a 
day and a half later, when we 
got under lee of Crete, and the 
ship showed a tendency to 
resume the perpendicular. Then 
I began once more to take a 
languid interest in the dinner 
question. 

I may add parenthetically that 
the Mediterranean is a mere bit 
of a sea, when you look at it on 
the map—a pocket sea, to be 
regarded with mingled contempt 
and affection ; but you learn to 
respect it when you find that it 
takes four clear days and nights 
of abject misery merely to run 
across its eastern basin from 
Brindisi to Alexandria. I re- 
spected the Mediterranean im- 
mensely while we lay off the 
Peloponnesus in the trough of 
the waves with a north wind 
blowing ; I only began to temper 
my respect with a distant liking 
when we passed under the 
welcome shelter of Crete on a 
calm, star-lit evening. 

It was deadly cold. We 
had not counted upon such 
weather in the sunny south. I 
recollected now that the Greeks were wont to 
represent Boreas as a chilly deity, and spoke 
of the Thracian breeze with the same deferen- 
tially deprecating adjectives which we our- 
selves apply to the east wind of our father- 


land; but that apt classical memory 
somehow failed to console or warm me. 
A good-natured male passenger, however, 


volunteered to ask us, “ Will I get ye a 
rug, ladies?” The form of his courteous 
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question suggested the probability of his 
Irish origin. 

“You are very kind,” I answered. “If 
you don’t want it for yourself, I’m sure my 
friend would be glad to have the use of it.” 

“Is it meself? Sure, I’ve got me big 
ulsther, and I’m as warrum as a toast in it. 
But ye’re not provided for this weather. 
Ye’ve thrusted too much to those rascals the 
po-uts. ‘* Where breaks the blue Sicilian 
say,’ the rogues write. J’d like to set them 
down in it, wid a nor’-easter blowing !” 

He fetched up his rug. It was ample and 
soft, a smooth brown camel-hair. He 
wrapped us both up in it. We sat late on 
deck that night, as warm as 4 toast ourselves, 
thanks to our genial Irishman. 
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““*"r1s DOCTOR MACLOGHLEN, HE ANSWERED.” 


We asked his name. “’Tis Dr. Mac- 
loghlen,” he answered. “I’m from County 
Clare, ye see ; and I’m on me way to Egypt 
for thravel and exploration. Me fader whisht 
me to see the worruld a bit before I'd settle 
down to practise me profession at Liscannor. 
Have ye ever been in County Clare? Sure, 
tis the pick of Ojireland.” 

“We have that pleasure still in store,” I 
answered, smiling. “It spreads gold-leaf 
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over the future, as George Meredith puts 
it. 

“Ts it Meredith? Ah, there’s the foine 
writer! °Tis jaynius the man has: I can’t 
undtherstand a word of him. But he’s half 
Oirish, ye know. What proof have I got of 
it? An’ would he write like that if there 
wasn’t a dhrop of the blood of the Celt in 
him ?” 

Next day and next night, Dr. Macloghlen 
was our devoted slave. I had won his heart 
by admitting frankly that his countrywomen 
had the finest and liveliest eyes in Europe 
—eyes with a deep twinkle, half fun, half 
passion. He took to us at once, and 
talked to us incessantly. He was a red- 
haired, raw-boned Munster-man, but a real 
good fellow. We forgot the aggressive 
inequalities of the Mediterranean while he 
talked to us of “the pizzantry.” Late the 
second evening he propounded a confidence. 
It was a lovely night; Orion overhead, and 
the plashing phosphorescence on the water 
below conspired with the hour to make him 
specially confidential. ‘“ Now, Miss Cayley,” 
he said, leaning forward on his deck chair, 
and gazing earnestly into my eyes, “there’s 
wan question I’d like to ask ye. The am- 
bition of me life is to get into Parlimint. 
And I want to know from ye, as a frind—if 
I accomplish me heart’s wish—is there anny- 
thing, in me apparence, ar in me voice, ar in 
me accent, ar in me manner, that would lade 
annybody to suppose I was an Oirishman ?” 

I succeeded, by good luck, in avoiding 
Elsie’s eye. What on earth could I answer ? 
Then a happy thought struck me. “ Dr. 
Macloghlen,” I said, “it would not be the 
slightest use your trying to conceal it; for 
even if nobody ever detected a faint Irish 
intonation in your words or phrases—how 
could your eloquence fail to betray you for 
a countryman of Sheridan and Burke and 
Grattan ?” 

He seized my hand with such warmth that 
I thought it best to hurry down to my state- 
room at once, under cover of my compliment. 

At Alexandria and Cairo we found him 
invaluable. He looked after our luggage, 
which he gallantly rescued from the lean 
hands of fifteen Arab porters, all eagerly 
struggling to gain possession of our effects ; 
he saw us safe into the train; and he never 
quitted us till he had safely ensconced us in 
our rooms at Shepheard’s. For himself, he 
said, with subdued melancholy, ‘twas to some 
cheaper hotel he must go ; Shepheard’s wasn’t 
for the likes of him ; though if land in County 
Clare was wort’ what it ought to be, there 
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wasn’t a finer estate in all Oireland than his 
fader’s. 

Our Mr. Elworthy was a modern proprietor, 
who knew how to do things on the lordly 
scale. Having commissioned me to write 
this series of articles, he intended them to be 
written in the first style of art, and he had 
instructed me accordingly to hire one of 
Cook’s little steam dahabeeahs, where I 
could work at leisure. Dr. Macloghlen was 
in his element arranging for the trip. “‘ Sure 
the only thing I mind,” he said, “ is-—that 
I'll not be going wid ye.” I think he was 
half inclined to invite himself; but there 
again I drew a line. I will not sell salt fish ; 
and I will not go up the Nile, unchaperoned, 
with a casual man acquaintance. 

He did the next best thing, however: he 
took a place in a sailing dahabeeah ; and as 
we steamed up slowly, stopping often on the 
way, to give me time to write my articles, he 
managed to arrive almost always at every 
town or ruin exactly when we did. 

I will not describe the voyage. The Nile 
is the Nile. Just at first, before we got used 
to it, we conscientiously looked up the name 
of every village we passed on the bank in our 
Murray and our Baedeker. After a couple 
of days’ Niling, however, we found that 
formality quite unnecessary. They were all 
the same village, under a number of aliases. 
They did not even take the trouble to 
disguise themselves anew, like Dr. Fortescue- 
Langley, on each fresh appearance. ‘They 
had every one of them a small white- 
washed mosque, with a couple of tall 
minarets ; and around it spread a number of 
mud-built cottages, looking more like bee- 
hives than human habitations. They had 
also every one of them a group of date-palms, 
overhanging a cluster of mean bare houses ; 
and they all alike had a picturesque and even 
imposing air from a distance, but faded away 
into indescribable squalor as one got abreast 
of them. Our progress was monotonous. 
At twelve, noon, we would pass Aboo-Teeg, 
with its mosque, its palms, its mud-huts, and 
its camels; then for a couple of hours we 
would go on through .the midst of a 
green field on either side, studded by more 
mud-huts, and backed up by a range of 
grey desert mountains; only to come at 
2 p.m., twenty miles higher up, upon Aboo- 
Teeg once more, with the same mosque, the 
same mud-huts, and the same haughty camels, 
placidly chewing the same aristocratic cud, 
but under the alias of Koos-kam. After a 
wild hubbub at the quay, we would leave 
Koos-kam_ behind, with its camels _ still 
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serenely munching day before yesterday’s 
dinner ; and twenty miles further on, again, 
having passed through the same green plain, 
backed by the same grey mountains, we 
would stop once more at the identical Koos- 
kam, which this time absurdly described itself 
as Tahtah. But whether it was Aboo-Teeg 
or Koos-kam or Tahtah or anything else, 
only the name differed: it was always the 
same town, and had always the same camels 
at precisely the same stage of the digestive 
process. Itseemed to us immaterial whether 
you saw all the Nile or only five miles of 
it. It was just like wall-paper. A sample 
sufficed ; the whole was the sample infinitely 
repeated. 

However, I had my letters to write, and I 
wrote them valiantly. I described the various 
episodes of the complicated digestive process 
in the camel in the minutest detail. I gloated 
over the date-palms, which I knew in three 
days as if I had been brought up upon dates. 
I gave word-pictures of every individual child, 
veiled woman, Arab sheikh, and Coptic 
priest whom we encountered on the voyage. 
And I am open to reprint those conscientious 
studies of mud-huts and minarets with any 
enterprising publisher who will make me an 
offer. 

Another disillusion 
weighed upon my soul. 

Before I went up the 
Nile, I had a fancy of my 
own that the bank was 
studded with endless 
ruined temples, whose 
vast red colonnades were 
reflected in the water 
at every turn. I think 
Macaulay’s Lays were 
primarily answerable for 
that particular misappre- 
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again, under a different name each time, and 
they have the same gods, the same kings, 
the same wearisome bas-reliefs, except that 
the gentleman in a chariot, ten feet high, who 
is mowing down enemies a quarter his own 
size, with unsportsmanlike recklessness, is 
called Rameses in this place, and Sethi in 
that, and Amen-hotep in the other. With 
this trifling variation, when you have seen 
one temple, one obelisk, one hieroglyphic 
table, you have seen the whole of Ancient 
Egypt. 

At last, after many days’ voyage through 
the same scenery daily—trising in the 
morning off a village with a mosque, ten 
palms, and two minarets, and retiring 
late at night off the same village once 
more, with mosque, palms, and minarets, 
as before, da capo—we arrived one evening 
at a place called Geergeh. In itself, I 
believe, Geergeh did not differ materially 
from all the other places we had passed on 
our voyage : it had its mosque, its ten palms, 
and its two minarets as usual. But I 
remember its name, because something 
mysterious went wrong there with our ma- 
chinery; and the engineer informed us 


we must wait’at least three days to mend 





hension. As a matter 
of fact, it surprised me _ 
to find that we often 
went for two whole days’ 
hard steaming without 
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ciliously irresponsive 
camels. In my humble 
opinion, Egypt is a 
fraud; there is too much 
Nile—very dirty Nile at that-—and not nearly 
enough temple. Besides, the temples, when 
you do come up with them, are just like the 
villages ; they are the same temple over 
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it. Dr. Macloghlen’s dahabeeah happened 
opportunely to arrive at the same spot 
on the same day; and he declared with 
fervour he would “see us through our 
throubles.” But what on earth were we to do 
with ourselves through three long days and 
nights at Geergeh ? There were the ruins of 
Abydus close at hand, to be sure; though I 
defy anybody not a professed Egyptologist to 
give more than one day to the ruins of 
Abydus. In this emergency, Dr. Macloghlen 
came gallantly to our aid. He discovered by 
inquiring from an English-speaking guide 
that there was an unobtrusive oasis, never 
visited by Europeans, one long day’s 
journey off, across the desert. Asa 
rule, it takes at least three days to 
get camels and guides together for 
such an expedition: for Egypt is not 
a landtohurryin. But the indefatig- 
able Doctor further unearthed the 
fact that a sheikh had just come in, 
who (for a consideration) would lend 
us camels for a two days’ trip ; and 
we seized the chance to do our duty 
by Mr. Elworthy and the world-wide 
circulation. An unvisited oasis—and 


two Christian ladies to be the first to 
explore it: there’s journalistic enter- 


prise for you! If we happened to be 
killed, so much the better for the 
Daily Telephone. 1 pictured the 
excitement at Piccadilly Circus. 
“Extra Special, Our Own Corre- 
spondent brutally murdered!” I 
rejoiced at the opportunity. 

I cannot honestly say that Elsie 
rejoiced with me. She cherished a 
prejudice against camels, massa- 
cres, and the new journalism. 

She didn’t like being murdered : 

though this was premature, for 

she had never tried it. She 

objected that the fanatical 
Mohammedans of the Senoosi 

sect, who were said to inhabit 

the oasis in question, might cut 

our throats for dogs of infidels. I pointed 
out to her at some length that it was just that 
chance which added zest to our expedition as 
a journalistic venture: fancy the glory of 
being the first lady journalists martyred in 
the cause ! But she failed to grasp this aspect 
of the question. However, if I went, she 
would go too, she said, like a dear girl that 
she is: she would not desert me when I was 
getting my throat cut. 

Dr. Macloghlen made the bargain for us, 
and insisted on accompanying us across the 
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desert. He told us his method of negotia- 
tion with the Arabs with extreme gusto. 
“*Ts it pay in advance ye want?’ says I to 
the dirty beggars : ‘divvil a penny will ye get 
till ye bring these ladies safe back to Geergeh. 
And remintber, Mr. Sheikh,’ says I, fingering 
me pistol so, by way of emphasis, ‘we take 
no money wid us; so if yer friends at Wadi 
Bou choose to cut our throats, ’tis for the 
pleasure of it they'll be cutting them, not for 
anything they'll gain by it.’ ‘ Provisions, 
effendi?’ says he, salaaming. ‘ Provisions 
is it?’ says I. ‘Take everything ye’ll 
want wid you; I suppose ye can buy 


“ EMPHASIS.” 


food fit for a Crischun in the bazaar in 
Geergeh ; and never wan penny do ye touch 
for it all till ye’ve landed us on the bank 
again, as safe as ye took us. So if the 
religious sintiments of the faithful at Wadi 
Bou should lade them to hack us to pieces,’ 
says I, just waving me revolver, ‘thin ‘tis 
yerself that will be out of pocket by it.’ And 
the ould divvil cringed as if he took me for 
the Prince of Wales. Faix, ’tis the purse 
that’s the best argumint to catch these 
haythen Arabs upon.” 
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When we set out for the desert in the early 
dawn next day, it looked as if we were start- 
ing for a few months’ voyage. We had a 
company of camels that might have befitted a 
caravan. We had two large tents, one for 
ourselves and one for Dr. Macldghlen, with 
a third to dine in. We had bedding, and 
cushions, and drinking water tied up in 
swollen pig-skins, which were really goat- 
skins, looking far from tempting. We had 
bread and meat, and a 
supply of presents to soften 
the hearts and weaken the 
religious scruples of the 
sheikhs at Wadi Bou. 

“We thravel en prince,” 
said the Doctor. 
When all was 
ready, we got under 
way solemnly, our 
camels rising and 
sniffing the breeze 
with a superior air, 
as who should say, 
“T happen to be 
going where you 
happen to be 
going; but don’t 
for a moment sup- 


pose I do it to 


please you. It is 
mere coincidence. 
You are bound for 
Wadi Bou : I have 
business of my own 
which chances to 
take me there.” 
Over the inci- 
dents of the jour- 
ney I draw a veil. 
Riding a camel, I 
find, does not 
greatly differ from 
sea-sickness. They 
are the same phe- 
nomenon under 
altered circum- 
stances. We had been assured beforehand 
on excellent authority that “much of the 
comfort on a desert journey depends upon 
having a good camel.” On this matter, I am 
no authority. I do not set up as a judge of 
camel-flesh. But I did not notice any of the 
comfort ; so I venture to believe my camel 
must have been an exceptionally bad one. 
We expected trouble from the fanatical 
natives ; I am bound to admit, we had most 
trouble with Elsie. She was not insubor- 
dinate, but she did not care for camel-riding. 


“RIDING A CAMEL DOES NOT GREATLY DIFFER FROM 
SEA-SICK NESS.” 
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And her beast took advantage of her youth 
and innocence. A well-behaved camel should 
go almost as fast as a child can walk, and 
should not sit down plump on the burning 
sand without due reason. Elsie’s brute 
crawled, and called halts for prayer at 
frequent intervals ; it tried to kneel like a 
good Mussulman many times a day; and it 
showed an intolerant disposition to crush the 
infidel by rolling over on top of Elsie. 
Dr. Macloghlen admon- 
ished it with Irish elo- 
quence, not always in 
language intended for 
publication ; but it only 
turned up its supercilious 

lip, and inquired 

in its own un- 

spoken tongue 

what de knew 

about the desert. 

“T feel like a 
wurrum before 
the baste,” the 
Doctor said, non- 
plussed. 

If the Nile was 
monotonous, the 
road to Wadi Bou 
was nothing short 
of dreary. We 
crossed a_ great 

ridge of bare, grey rock, 
and followed a rolling 
valley of sand, scored by 
dry ravines, and baking 
in the sun. It was ghastly 
to look upon. All day 
long, save at the midday 
rest by some brackish 
wells, we rode on and 
on, the brutes stepping 
forward with slow, out- 
stretched legs ; though 
sometimes we walked by 
the camels’ sides to vary 
the monotony ; but ever 
through that dreary upland plain, sand in the 
centre, rocky mountain at the edge, and not 
a thing to look at. We were relieved towards 
evening to stumble against stunted tamarisks, 
half buried in sand, and to feel we were 
approaching the edge of the oasis. 

When at last our arrogant beasts con- 
descended to stop, in their patronizing way, 
we saw by the dim light of the moon a sort 
of uneven basin or hollow, studded with 
date-palms, and in the midst of the depression 
a crumbling walled town, with a whitewashed 
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mosque, two minarets by its side, and a 
crowd of mud-houses. It was strangely 
familiar. We had come all this way just to 
see Aboo-Teeg or Koos-kam over again ! 

We camped outside the fortified town that 
night. Next morning we essayed to make our 
entry. 

At first, the servants of the Prophet on 
watch at the gate raised serious objections. 
No infidel might enter. But we had a pass 
from Cairo, exhorting the faithful in the name 
of the Khedive to give us food and shelter ; 
and after much examination and many loud 
discussions, the gatemen passed us. We 
entered the town, and stood alone, three 
Christian Europeans, in the midst of three 
thousand fanatical Mohammedans. 

I confess it was weird. Elsie shrank by 
my side. ‘‘Suppose they were to attack us, 
Brownie ?” 

“Thin the sheikh here would never get 
paid,” Dr. Macloghlen put in with true Irish 
recklessness. ‘‘ Faix, he’ll whistle for his 
money on the whistle I gave him.” That 
touch of humour saved us. We laughed ; 


and the people about saw we could laugh. 
They left off scowling, and pressed around 


“HER AGITATION WAS EVIDENT.” 
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trying to sell us pottery and native brooches. 
In the intervals of fanaticism, the Arab has 
an eye to business. 

We passed up the chief street of the 
bazaar. The inhabitants told us in panto- 
mime the chief of the town was away at 
Asioot, whither he had gone two days ago on 
business. If he were here, our interpreter 
gave us to understand, things might have 
been different ; for the chief had determined 
that, whatever came, no infidel dog should 
settle in Azs oasis. 

The women with their veiled faces attracted 
us strangely. They were wilder than on the 
river. They ran when one looked at them. 
Suddenly, as we passed one, we saw her give 
a little start. She was veiled like the rest, 
but her agitation was evident even through 
her thick covering. 

“ She is afraid of Christians,” Elsie cried, 
nestling towards me. 

The woman passed close to us. She never 
looked in our direction, but in a very low 
voice she murmured, as she passed, “ Then 
you are English !” 

I had presence of mind enough to conceal 
my surprise at this unexpected utterance. 

“ Don’t seem to notice her, Elsie,” 
I said, looking away. “ Yes, we are 
English.” 

She stopped and pretended to 
examine some jewellery on a stall. 
“So am I,” she went on, in the 
same suppressed, low voice. “ For 
Heaven’s sake, help me!” 

“ What are you doing here?” 

“T live here—married. I was 
with Gordon’s force at Khartoum. 
They carried me off. Amere girl then. 

Now I am thirty.” 

“And you have 
been here ever 
since ?” 

She turned away 
and walked off, but 
kept whispering be- 
hind her veil. We 
followed, unobtru- 
sively. “ Yes; I was 
sold to a man at 
Dongola. He 
passed me on again 
to the chief of this 
oasis. I don’t know 
where it is; but I 
have been here ever 
since. I hate this 
life. Is there any 
chanceofa rescue?” 
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“ Anny chance, of a rescue, is it?” the 
Doctor broke in, a trifle too ostensibly. “If 
it costs us a whole British Army, me dear 
lady, we'll fetch you away and save you.” 

“ But now—to-day? You won’t go away 
and leave me? You are the first Europeans 
I have seen since Khartoum fell. They may 
sell me again. You will not desert me?” 

“No,” I said. “We will not.” Then I 
reflected a moment. 

What on earth could we do? This was a 
painful dilemma. If we once lost sight of 
her, we might not see her again. Yet if we 
walked with her openly, and talked like 
friends, we would betray ourselves, and her, 
to those fanatical Senoosis. 

I made my mind up promptly. I may not 
have much of a mind; but, such as it is, I 
flatter myself I can make it up at a moment’s 
notice. 

“Can you come to us outside the gate at 
sunset ?” I asked, as if speaking to Elsie. 

The woman hesitated. “I think so.” 

“Then keep us in sight all day, and when 
evening comes, stroll out behind us.” 

She turned over some embroidered slip- 

pers on a booth, and seemed to be inspecting 
them. “ But my children?” she murmured, 
anxiously. 
“Ts it childern 
she has?” he asked. “Thin they’il be the 
Mohammedan _ gintleman’s. We mustn’t 
interfere wid “Alem. We can take away the 
lady—she’s English, and detained against 
her will: but we can’t deprive anny man of 
his own childern.” 

I was firm, and categorical. “Yes, we 
can,” I said, stoutly; “if he has forced a 
woman to bear them to him whether she 
would or not. That’s common justice. I 
have no respect for the Mohammedan 
gentleman’s rights. Let her bring them 
with her. How many are there ?” 

“Two—a boy and-girl; not very old ; the 
eldest is seven.” She spoke wistfully. A 
mother is a mother. 

“Then say no more now, but keep us 
always in sight, and we will keep you. Come 
to us at the gate about sundown. We will 
carry you off with us.” 

She clasped her hands and moved off with 
the peculiar gliding air of the veiled Moham- 
medan woman. Our eyes followedher. We 
walked on through the bazaar, thinking of 
nothing else now. It was strange how this 
episode made us forget our selfish fears for 
our own safety. Even dear, timid Elsie 
remembered only that an Englishwoman’s 
life and liberty were at stake. We kept her 


The Doctor interposed. 
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more or less in view all day. She glided in 
and out among the people in the alleys. 
When we went back to the camels at lunch- 
time, she followed us unobtrusively through 
the open gate, and sat watching us from a 
little way off, among a crowd of gazers; for 
all Wadi Bou was of course agog at this 
unwonted invasion. 

We discussed the circumstance loudly, so 
that she might hear our plans. Dr. Mac- 
loghlen advised that we should tell our sheikh 
we meant to return part of the way to Geergeh 
that evening by moonlight. I quite agreed 
with him. It was the only way out. Besides, 
I didn’t like the looks of the people. They 
eyed us askance. This was getting exciting 
now. I felt a professional journalistic interest. 
Whether we escaped or got killed, what 
splendid business for the Daily Telephone / 

The sheikh, of course, declared it was 
impossible to start that evening. The men 
wouldn’t move—the camels needed rest. But 
Dr. Macloghlen was inexorable. “ Very well, 
thin, Mr. Sheikh,” he answered, philosophi- 
cally. ‘“ Ye’ll plaze yerself about whether ye 
come on wid us or whether ye shtop. That’s 
yer own business. But we set out at sun- 
down; and whin ye return by yerself on 
foot to Geergeh, ye can ask for yer camels at 
the British Consulate.” 

All through that anxious afternoon we sat 
in our tents, under the shade of the mud 
wall, wondering whether we could carry out 
our plan or not. About an hour before 
sunset the veiled woman strolled out of 
the gate with her two children. She joined 
the crowd of sight-seers once more, for 
never through the day were we left alone for 
a second. The excitement grew intense. 
Elsie and I moved up carelessly towards the 
group, talking as if to oneanother. I looked 
hard at Elsie: then I said, as though I were 
speaking about one of the children, “Go 
straight along the road to Geergeh till you 
are past the big clump of palms at the edge 
of the oasis. Just beyond it comes a sharp 
ridge of rock. Wait behind the ridge where 
no one can see you. When we get there,” 
I patted the little girl’s head, “don’t say a 
word, but jump on my camel. My two 
friends will each take one of the children. 
If you understand and consent, stroke your 
boy’s curls. We will accept that for a 
signal.” 

She stroked the child’s head at once with- 
out the least hesitation. Even through her 
veil and behind her dress, I could somehow 
feel and see her trembling nerves, her beating 
heart. But she gave no overt token. She 
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merely turned and muttered something care- 
lessly in Arabic to a woman beside her. 

We waited once more, in long-drawn 
suspense. Would she manage to escape 
them? Would they suspect her motives ? 

After ten minutes, when we had returned to 
our crouching-place under the shadow of the 
wall, the woman detached herself slowly from 
the group, and began strolling with almost 
overdone nonchalance along the road to 
Geergeh. We could see the little girl 
was frightened and seemed to expostulate 
with her mother: fortunately, the Arabs 
about were too much occupied in watching 
the suspicious strangers to notice this episode 
of their own people. Presently, our new 
friend disappeared ; and, with beating hearts, 
we awaited the sunset. 

Then came the usual scene of hubbub 
with the sheikh, the camels, the porters, and 
the drivers. It was eagerness against apathy. 
With difficulty we made them understand we 
meant to get under way at all hazards. I 
stormed in bad Arabic. The Doctor in- 
veighed in very choice Irish. At last they 
yielded,-and set out. One 
by one the camels rose, 
bent their slow knees, and 
began to stalk in their lordly 
way with outstretched necks 
along the road to the river. 
We moved through 
the palm groves, a 
crowd of boys follow- 
ing us and shouting 
for backsheesh. We 
began to be afraid 
they would accompany 
us too far and dis- 
cover our fugitive ; 
but fortunately they 
all turned back with 
one accord at a little 
whitewashed shrine 
near the edge of the 
We reached 
the clump of palms ; 
we turned the corner of the ridge. - Had we 
missed one another? No! There, crouching 
by the rocks, with her children by her side, 
sat our mysterious stranger. 

The Doctor was equal to the emergency. 
“Make those bastes kneel!” he cried 
authoritatively to the sheikh. 

The sheikh was taken aback. 
new exploit burst upon him. He flung his 
arms up, gesticulating wildly. The Doctor, 
unmoved, made the drivers understand by 


some strange pantomime what he wanted. 
Vol. xvi.—43. 


oasis. 


This was a 
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They nodded, half terrified. In a second, 
the stranger was by my side, Elsie had taken 
the girl, the Doctor the boy, and the camels 
were passively beginning to rise again. That 
is the best of your camel. Once set him on 
his road, and he goes mechanically. 

The sheikh broke out with several loud 
remarks in Arabic, which we did not 
understand, but whose hostile character could 
not easily escape us. He was beside himself 
with anger. Then I was suddenly aware of 
the splendid advantage of having an Irish- 
man on our side. Dr. Macloghlen drew his 
revolver, like one well used to such episodes, 
and pointed it full at the angry Arab. 
“Look here, Mr. Sheikh,” he said, calmly, 
yet with a fine touch of bravado; “do ye 
see this revolver? Well, unless ye make yer 


camels thravel sthraight to Geergeh widout 
wan other wurrud, ’tis yer own brains will be 
spattered, sor, on the sand of this desert! And 
if ye touch wan hair of our heads, ye’ll answer 
for it wid yer life to the British Government.” 


““CROUCHING BY THE ROCKS SAT OUR MYSTERIOUS STRANGER.” 


I do not feel sure that the sheikh com- 
prehended the exact nature of each word 
in this comprehensive threat, but I am 
certain he took in its general meaning, 
punctuated as it was with some flourishes of 
the revolver. He turned to the drivers and 
made a gesture of despair. It meant, 
apparently, that this infidel was too much 
for him. Then he called out a few sharp 
directions in Arabic. Next minute, our 
camels’ legs were stepping out briskly along 
the road to Geergeh with a promptitude which 
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I’m sure must have astonished their owners. 
We rode on and on through the gloom in 
a fever of suspense. Had any of the 
Senoosis noticed our presence? Would they 
miss the chief’s wife before long, and follow 
us under arms? Would our own sheikh 
betray us? I am no coward, as women go, 
but I confess, if it had not been for our 
fiery Irishman, I should have felt my heart 
sink. We were grateful to him for the reck- 
less and good-humoured courage of the 
untamed Celt. It kept us from giving way. 
“ Ye'll take notice, Mr. Sheikh,” he said, as 
we threaded our way among the moon-lit 
roeks, “that I have twinty-wan cartridges in 
me case for me revolver ; and that if there’s 
throuble to-night ‘tis twinty of them there'll 
be for your frinds the Senoosis, and wan for 
yerself; but for fear of disappointing a 
gintleman, ‘tis yer own special bullet I’ll 
disthribute first, if it comes to fighting.” 

The sheikh’s English was a_ vanishing 


quantity, but to judge by the way he nodded 
and salaamed at this playful remark, I am 
convinced he understood the Doctor’s Irish 
quite as well as I did. 

We spoke little by the way ; we were all far 
too frightened, except the Doctor, who kept 
our hearts up by a running fire of wild 


Celtic humour. But I found time meanwhile 
to learn by a few questions from our veiled 
friend something of her captivity. She had 
seen her father massacred before her eyes at 
Khartoum, and had then been sold away to 
a merchant, who conveyed her by degrees 
and by various exchanges across the desert 
through lonely spots to the Senoosi oasis. 
There she had lived all those years with 
the chief to whom her last purchaser had 
trafficked her. She did not even know that 
her husband’s village was an integral part of 
the Khedive’s territory ; far less that the 
English were now in practical occupation of 
Egypt. She had heard nothing and learnt 
nothing since that fateful day ; she had waited 
in vain for the off-chance of a deliverer. 

“ But did you never try to run away to the 
Nile ?” I cried, astonished. 

“Run away? Howcould 1? I did not 
even know which way the river lay ; and was 
it possible for me to cross the desert on foot, 
or find a chance of a camel? ‘The Senoosis 
would have killed me. Even with you_to 
help me, see what dangers surround me; 
alone, I should have perished, like Hagar in 
the wilderness, with no angel to save me.” 

“ An’ ye’ve got the angel now,” Dr. Mac- 
loghlen exclaimed, glancing at me. “Steady, 
there, Mr. Sheikh. What’s this that’s coming?” 
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It was another caravan, going the opposit: 
way, on its road to the oasis! A _ voice 
halloaed from it. 

Our new friend clung tight to me. 
husband !” she whispered, gasping. 

They were still far off on the desert, 
and the moon shone bright. A_ few 
hurried words to the Doctor, and with 
a wild resolve we faced the emergency. 
He made the camels halt, and all of us, 
springing off, crouched down behind their 
shadows in such a way that the coming 
caravan must pass on the far side of us. 
At the same moment the Doctor turned 
resolutely to the sheikh. “Look here, Mr. 
Arab,” he said in a quiet voice, with one more 
appeal to the simple Volapuk of the pointed 
revolver; “I cover ye wid this. Let these 
frinds of yours go by. If there’s anny un- 
necessary talking betwixt ye, or anny throuble 
of anny kind, remimber, the first bullet goes 
sthraight as an arrow trough that haythen 
head of yours !” 

The sheikh salaamed more submissively 
than ever. 

The caravan drew abreast of us. We 
could hear them cry aloud on either side 
the customary salutes: “In Allah’s name, 
peace !” answered by “ Allah is great ; there 
is no god but Allah.” 

Would anything more happen? Would 
our sheikh play us false? It was a moment 
of breathlessness. We crouched and cowered 
in the shade, holding our hearts with fear, 
while the Arab drivers pretended to be 
unsaddling the camels. A minute or two 
of anxious suspense ; then, peering over our 
beasts’ backs, we saw their long line filing off 
towards the oasis. We watched their turbaned 
heads, silhouetted against the sky, disappear 
slowly. One by one they faded away. The 
danger was past. With beating hearts we 
rose up again. 

The Doctor sprang into his place and 
seated himself on his camel. ‘“ Nowride on, 
Mr. Sheikh,” he said, “ wid all yer men, as if 
grim death was afther ye. Camels or no 
camels, ye’ve got to march all night, for ye’ll 
never draw rein till we’re safe back at 
Geergeh !” 

And sure enough we never halted, under 
the persuasive influence of that loaded 
revolver, till we dismounted once more in the 
early dawn upon the Nile bank, under British 
protection. 

Then Elsie and I and our rescued country- 
woman broke down together in an orgy of 
relief. We hugged one another and cried 
like so many children. 


“ My 





The Pleasure Telephone. 


By ARTHUR MEE. 


FAREAMS are fulfilled very 

rapidly in these days, but even 

Mr. Bellamy himself would 

doubtless have been amazed 

to know that one of his most 

daring predictions is on the eve 

of realization. Mr. Bellamy, in that remark- 
ably prophetic book, “ Looking Backward,” 
wrote, ten years ago, of a young man who 
was amazed by hearing charming music in a 
room in which there was 
neither musician nor in- 


I 
strument, and who was 
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still further surprised to Fe 
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be told that the music 
was supplied “on the co- 
operative principle.” The 
reply of his hostess is so 
absolutely prophetic that 
it is worth quoting here :— 

“¢Wait a moment, 
please,’ said Edith; ‘I 
want to have you listen to 
this waltz before you ask 
any questions. I think it 
is perfectly charming,’ and 
as she spoke the sound of 
violins filled the room with 
witchery of summer night. 
When this had also ceased, 


LS 
CF ty 
. y 
she said: ‘There is nothing % 
in the least mysterious NY 


about the music, as you \ 
seem to imagine. We have ! 
simply carried the idea of 

labour-saving by co-opera- 

tion into our musical ser- 

vice as into everything else. 

There are a number of 

music-rooms in the city, 

perfectly adapted acoustically to the different 
sorts of music. These halls are connected 
by telephone with all the houses of the city 
whose people care to pay the small fee, and 
there are none, you may be sure, who do 
not. The corps of musicians attached to 
each hall is so large that, although no indi- 
vidual performer, or group of performers, has 
more than a brief part, each day’s programme 
lasts through the twenty-four hours. There 
are on that card for to-day, as you will see if 
you observe closely, distinct . programmes of 


four of these concerts, each of a different 
order of music from the others, being now 
simultaneously performed, and any one of 
the four pieces now going on that you prefer 
you can hear by merely pressing the button 
which will connect your house wire with the 
hall where it is being rendered. The pro- 
grammes are so co-ordinated that the pieces 
at any one time simultaneously proceeding in 
the different halls usually offer a choice, not 








THE AFTERNOON CONCERT. 


only between instrumental and vocal, and 
between different sorts of instruments, but 
also between different motives, from grave to 
gay, so that all tastes and moods can be 
suited.’ ” 

It is probable that before the dawn of the 
twentieth century this prophetic picture will 
have been surpassed in actual fact, and the 
telephone will be a quite indispensable 
element in English social life. But it will be 
a much more comprehensive and effective 
instrument than the telephone as we know it 
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The honour of 
pioneering this revolu- 
tion does not belong to 
England or America. 
The inventor of the 
Pleasure Telephone is 
a native of Hungary, 
where, for two years, 
he has been demon 
strating the soundness 
of his invention with 
great success. The 
capital of the Hun- 
garian Empire is the 








THE OPERA AT HOME. 


at present, and the likelihood is that it will 
be fitted in our houses just as gas or 
electricity is now. It will be so 


only place in the 
world where the Pleasure Telephone has 
been in operation, and the restrictions placed 
on the enterprise by the authorities of Buda 
Pesth have not tended to popularize the 
instrument, or develop it fairly. But the ex- 
periment has been sufficiently successful to 
justify an effort on a wider scale and ina 
wider field. The new telephone is to be 
brought to London, and at the present 
moment arrangements are being made for its 
installation in the Metropolis. 

Though the telephone is likely to effect 
immense changes, and will no doubt create 
something like a sensation when introduced 
into this country, its installation is really a 
very simple thing. Indeed, the whole rami- 
fications of the Pleasure Telephone—carrying 
business and pleasure into the homes of 





cheap that not to have it would 
be absurd, and it will be so enter 
taining and useful that it will make 
life happier all round, and bring 
the pleasures of society to the 
doors of the artisan’s cottage. 

That, indeed, will be the unique 
feature of the Pleasure Telephone. 
It will make millions merry 











who have never been merry 
before, and will democratize, 
if we may so write, many of 
the social luxuries of the 
rich. Those who object to 
the environment of the stage 
will be able to enjoy the 
theatre at home, and the 
fashionable concert. will be 
looked forward to as eagerly 
by the poor as by their 
wealthy neighbours. The 
humblest cottage will be in 
immediate contact with the 
city, and the “ private wire ” 
will make all classes kin. 
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thousands, and making next-door neighbours, 
as it were, of strangers who have never met— 
will be conducted in one single room by one 
single man. The power of resistance of the 
telephone is said to be enormous, and the 
inventor has declared that it would be possi- 
ble with its aid for one man’s voice to be 
heard simultaneously by the whole six million 
inhabitants of London. All that is necessary 
is a central office, from which the whole of 
London—if not the whole of England— 
might be supplied with a constant flow of 
news and pleasure all day long. 

It is proposed that the present telephone 
machinery shall be largely used in connection 
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with the Pleasure Telephone, the 
only addition necessary being a 
new main wire, with which each 
subscriber will be connected. 
The wire now in use in Buda- 
Pesth is 168 miles long, and 
carries sound as distinctly at 
the extreme end as an ordinary 
private wire in this country. 
There are 6,c00 persons de- 
pendent on the wire, but, unlike 
our own telephone, a stoppage 
at one station — “station” 
signifying a subscriber’s house— 
does not affect the main wire, and the rest of 
the subscribers are not interfered with. 

Each subscriber has a time-table of the 
various items which will be telephoned 
during the day. Beginning as early as half- 
past eight in the morning, every hour is 
ainply provided for as long as there is any- 
thing going on in the city. At half-past 
eight the subscriber is given the substance of 
the principal telegrams received throughout 
the night, which are condensed so as to be 
delivered in a quarter of an hour. Only the 
main facts are given, such as generally satisfy 
the average man thus early in the day, but in 
case any of the news is sensational the fresh 
telegrams are transmitted as they arrive later 
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on. After this foreign matter comes the 
news of the capital, with a programme of the 
day’s events, and at nine o’clock news of an 
official nature is given. A little later—after 
a pause for breakfast—follows a concise 
review of the principal papers, with the 
substance of the leading articles. This lasts 
half an hour, and is followed by reports on 
the opening of the stock and corn exchanges. 

The subscriber who is not interested in 
these matters has only to put down his 
receivers and wait a few minutes for the local 
news, the theatrical, art, or science notices, 
or the ecclesiastical intelligence. Next come 
the latest foreign, provincial, and sporting 
information, and all kinds of society and 
political matter. 

The morning having been devoted to an 
exhaustive study of all the papers, the after- 
noon is spent mainly in keeping subscribers 
up to date concerning current events, which 
are frequently dispatched within a few 
minutes of the actual 
occurrence. Parlia- 
mentary reports are given 
at brief intervals, and the 
speech of a Minister is 
often transmitted through- 
out the capital while the 
Minister is still speaking. 
In London, for instance, 
under this system, the 
substance of the Budget 
speech would be known 
in thousands of houses 
before the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had sat 
down, and it would be 
quite possible to acquaint 
every subscriber with the 











result of an important 
division five minutes 
after the figures were 
announced in the House. The same with 
the result of an exciting election. And this 


news not only comes with extraordinary 
promptness, but it is brought to one’s own 
fireside, without the trouble of :unning into 
the street for the paper. 

But the name of the telephone—its full 
description is the “ News and Entertainment 
Telephone ”—implies that the instrument is 
not monopolized by news. Perhaps the most 
popular feature of it is its connection with the 
theatres, concert halls, and the hundred and 
one other places of amusement in the city. 
It is not necessary that sound should be 
conveyed directly into the telephone. The 
transmitter has only to be within sound of the 
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capital where it is not in 
operation, and even the 
churches have not 
objected to it, as our 
illustrations show. The 
preacher of Buda - Pesth 
no longer reckons _his 
hearers by the state of 
the pews, but by the 
number of telephone 
subscribers. It may be 
objected, perhaps, that 
‘religious worship by tele- 
phone is not calculated 
to inspire reverence or 
inculcate virtue ; but, at 
any rate, the system is an 
inestimable boon to the 
aged and infirm, the 
patients in hospitals, and 
the women who are unable 
to leave their houses. A 
single hospital in Buda- 
Pesth has over thirty 
installations, which carry 
brightness and cheer into 
the lives of the lonely sick. 
CRICKET NEWS AT THE CLUB. No hotel in the capital 
can afford to be without 
singer to carry the song along the scores of the instrument, which has become, in fact, 
* miles of wire. By special arrangement, the practically indispensable, and is found not 
great concerts in the 
Hungarian capital are 
sometimes listened __ to 
throughout the whole of 
the empire, or even 
beyond its borders. A 
song sung in Buda-Pesth 
has been heard with re- 
markable distinctness in 
Berlin and other great 
cities, and there seems 
to be no limit to possi- 
bility in this direction. 
At night the subscriber is 
taken round the theatres, 
each being visited in turn, 
and weary folk: may allow 
themselves to be lulled to 
sleep by the strains of 
some pretty melody sung 
a hundred miles away. 
So popular has_ the 
Pleasure Telephone be. 
come in Buda-Pesth that 
it has found its way into 
every public place of 
importance. There is not ‘ 
a public building in the © pateeTine. 
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emergency signal, by which 
all subscribers are “rung 
up” on the receipt of any 
special news. 

Though the communi- 
cation between the central 
office and the subscribers is 
really very simple, it necessi- 
tates an enormous amount 
of preparatory labour. In 
many ways, the routine of 

the office resembles that of a 
newspaper, there being a staff 
of law, police, parliamentary, 
and news reporters, all of whom 
hand in their “copy” to the 
editor. The ‘whole of the 
matter to be sent through is 
approved by the editor before 
it can be handed over to the 
“speaker,” who speaks it into 
the instrument. The “speaker ” 
must, of course, possess a 
strong, clear voice, and in 
order that the message may 
be perfectly distinct, no 
single speaker is on duty 
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only in private houses and hospitals, but 


in doctors’ waiting-rooms, barbers’ shops, 
coffee-houses, clubs, and business offices 
of all kinds. Waiting is never tedious in 
Buda-Pesth: there is always 
something to interest the 
waiter. Half the trifling 
irritations of life disappear 
under the soothing influence 
of this universal distributer 
of pleasure. 
It may be urged against 
the Pleasure Telephone that 
the subscriber has either to 
keep the receiver at his ears 
all day long, or miss half 
the news, but that objection 
is answered by the existence 
of the programme. Every- s 
~_— is transmitted in strict ZA +‘ 
ccordance with the pro- VY. ae 
gramme, so that each sub- Wp i 
scriber knows exactly when 
his interesting items are 
coming. But lest important 
items of news should be 
missed, a summary of all 
the news is given at noon 
and again in the evening. 
here is also an ingenious ue countt. 
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more than two hours at a 
time. 
The most wonderful 

feature of the Pleasure 7 
Telephone is its cheap- 
ness. So trivial is the 
outlay connected with it 
that the charge to sub 
scribers is only a penny a 
day, or 30s. a year — 
ridiculously cheap when 
compared with the cost of the 
ordinary telephone. There are two 
receivers for each subscriber, to 
render the message more distinctly, 
each receiver being about the size of 
a watch. They are attached to long 
cords, so that they may be moved to 
any part of the room. So anxious 
are the telephonists for the comfort 
of the subscribers, that the two re- 
ceivers can be attached to a light 
spring arrangement which holds 
them firmly over the ears, thus 
relieving the hands, and making it 
possible to walk about or lie down 
while listening to what is going on in 


the city. It is perhaps unnecessary to men- 
tion that subscribers can only hear through 
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SUNDAY IN THE HOSPITAL. 


the telephone and not speak back in return. 
The telephone is, of course, non-political, all 


controversial news being imparted 
with strict impartiality. Original 
articles of general interest are some- 
times read, with occasional short 
stories. 

There are, of course, unlimited 
possibilities in the new telephone 
It is quite possible that concert 
managers and. theatrical proprietors 
will object to the instrument. But 

the probability is much 
the other way. The news- 
papers of Buda - Pesth 
persistently boycotted the 
invention on its introduc- 
tion, but they recognise 
now that, instead of being 
taken as a substitute for 
the newspaper, its: effect 
is to whet the appetite 
of the public for detai!s 
of. events announced 
briefly through the tele- 
phone. ‘The theatres, too, 
realize that to give the 
public a snatch or two 
from. a favourite opera 
gratis has not, in the long 
run, an adverse effect on 
the receipts, and they in- 
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variably support the instrument. Should the 
worst come to the worst, however, it is always 
possible to organize concerts and entertain- 
ments in the editorial office;.and for an 
insignificant outlay on the part of each sub- 
scriber, it would not be by any means an 
impossible or unprofitable thing for the pro- 
prietors of the telephone to organize a 
concert, at which the cream of British 
vocalists should sing. Mr. Bellamy’s pre- 
diction of a central hall of music with a 
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football field, which will keep us acquainted 
minute by minute with the whereabouts of 
the ball and the prospects, of the teams. 
There is, indeed, no element in our social life 
which will be unprovided for, and if, as it is 
said to be not unlikely in the near future— 
the principle of sight is applied to the tele- 
phone as well as that of sound, earth will 
be in truth a paradise, and distance will 
lose its enchantment by being abolished 
altogether. 

Where finality is to be reached in this 
matter is not known. Nothing that has been 




















twenty-four hours’ programme is by no 


means impossible of realization. Patti and 
Paderewski may yet entertain us in our own 
drawing-rooms, and the luxuries of princes 
may be at the command of us all. 

Who knows but that in time we may sit in 
our arm-chairs listening to the speeches of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, or allow ourselves 
to be soothed into blissful unconsciousness 
by a Parliamentary debate on bimetallism ? 
There would be, at any rate, one blessing 
in this—the problem of the Ladies’ Grille 
would be solved for ever. Then in the cricket 
season we shall follow our favourite wielders 
of the willow without risking cold or sun- 
stroke, and all the unpleasantness of winter 
travelling will be avoided in the football 
season by the fixing of a telephone on the 
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tried yet has failed, and it is confidently 
stated that a single wire would carry the 
same sound over the whole United Kingdom, 
if not beyond the seas. Whether this claim is 
exaggerated or not, time alone will prove ; 
but at any rate the Pleasure Telephone opens 
out a vista of infinite charm which few prophets 
of to-day have dreamed of, and who dare to 
say that in twenty years the electric miracle 
will not bring all the corners of the earth to 
our own fireside ? 











Triplets. 


By ALBERT THOMAS. 


E wonder if our 
readers will be as 
surprised at the 
illustrations in 
this article as we 
were when the 
wiplets began to pour in. The 
photographs, we mean, not the 

triplets themselves. Had they 

come in person we should have 
been compelled to hire more 
office room and take on a few 
more clerks to deal with the 
sudden influx of welcome visi- 
tors. We were surprised, in the 











first place, at the number of 
fine, strapping triplets that 
seemed to be scattered through- 
out Great Britain and other countries, and 
more than surprised to find how old some 
of them had grown. 

What a happy home it must be that con- 
tains the three babies shown below. They 
belong to Mr. and Mrs. Walsh, of Warwick 
—two girls and a boy, named respectively 
Theresa Monica, Edith Timilda, and Philip 
Mr. E. G. Talliss, of 45, 


Reginald Walsh. 
High Street, Warwick, who has sent us the 
photograph, writes that they were born on 
November 13th, 1896, and were but twelve 
months old when the photograph was taken. 
At the present time they are twenty-one 


months old. All can talk and walk, and 








THE WALSH TRIPLETS OF WARWICK. 


THE BADEN-BADEN TRIPLETS. 
From a Photo. by Albert Schmidt, Pforzheim. 


each has a good many teeth. The boy is 
a strapping child, and can even whistle. 
Needless to say, the Walsh triplets are a 
great attraction to the people of Warwick, 
and many congratulations have been showered 
upon the mother, who now has eight children. 
Such wide-awake youngsters would be the 
pride of any nation. 

We may now pass to three sleepy 
ones, lying snug in their little German 
bed. For the triplets shown at the top 
of this page were, indeed, “made in 
Germany,” and are all future Bismarcks, 
being boys. To O. Zographo, of Augusta 
Platz, Baden-Baden, we are indebted for 
the photograph. 
The boys are the 
sons of a jeweller 
in Baden - Baden, 
and were born in 
Pforzheim, in the 
Grand Duchy of 
Baden. The photo- 
graph _ represents 
them at the age of 
three months, the 
birth having taken 
place in June, 
1897. When they 
were six months 
old they were 
stricken with ill- 
ness, but happily 
recovered, this 
good fortune being 
celebrated by the 
preparation of a 
post-card, illus- 
trated with a 





{c. Martin, Warwick. 
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From a Photo. by) THE DIAMOND JUBILEE TRIPLETS. 


photograph of the little fellows. This card 
was then sent to all inquiring and admiring 
friends. One of these cards was sent to us, 
and proved exceedingly interesting, marking, 
as it did, a new departure in the story of 
the mails. 

The Baden-Baden trio might well be called 
the “Diamond Jubilee Triplets,” if the 
Kaiser, and not the Queen, had been cele- 
brating the sixtieth year of a momentous 
reign. But their German origin debars them 
from this coveted distinction. We do not 
know, of course, how many triplets were 
born in Great 
Britain during the 
last year of grace, 
but here is one set 
born on May rath, 

1897, that has 
thriven wonder- 
fully, as became 
children born in 
such an _historic 
year. They are the 
daughters and son 
of Mr. Walter 
McAdam, _book- 
binder, of Candle- 
riggs, Alloa, Clack- 
mannanshire, 
Scotland, and are 
very properly 
named Victoria, 


Alexandrina, and = = From a Photo. by) 
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Albert McAdam. The photo- 
graph was taken when the 
triplets were nine months old, 
and anyone can see by theit 
chubby cheeks that they were 
then in a perfect state of health. 

Regarding the pretty little 
triplets shown in the accom- 
panying photograph, we have 
received the following interest- 
ing and explanatory letter from 
Dr. J. A. Wetherell, of 210, 
Holderness Road, Hull: “In 
the June issue of THE STRAND 
is exhibited a photo. of triplets, 
and it is asserted that they are 
as fine a set as any ever 
brought into the world. I 
cannot conceive a finer set 
than the inclosed. They were 
only two months old when the 
photograph was taken. ' They 
were all boys, and the father 
and mother shown in the photo. 
are Mr. and Mrs. Moxon, of 
Old Town, Barnsley. Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen beneficently bestowed the 
so-called ‘Queen’s Bounty’ upon the happy 
mother.” Dr. Wetherell also points out 
the interesting fact in connection with the 
history of this family that the triplets were 
preceded by twins, and that Mrs. Moxon’s 
sister had twice become a happy mother of 
twins. It is thus that bounteous Nature 
bestows her prizes. 

A charming little letter has been sent to 
us by Miss Doris M. Millar, of Heathdown, 
East Heath Road, Hampstead, N.W. Miss 
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From a Photo. by} THE HAMPSTEAD TRIPLETS. 


Doris, who is but twelve, says: “I am send- 
ing you the photograph of another set of 
triplets which I hope you will put in THE 
STRAND MaGazineE. The triplets’ names are 
Ernest Alfred Nichols, Amelia Diamond 
Alice Nichols, and Fredérick Robey Nichols. 
Mr. and Mrs Nichols live at one of the 


Mount Vernon Cottages, Hampstead, N.W. 
The accompanying photograph was taken 
when the triplets were 
eleven months old, by 


Porter Brothers, 
Hampstead. The trip- 
lets are now sixteen 
months old, and have 
just recovered from a 
bad attack of whoop- 
ing cough. They were 
very delicate when 
they were three 
months old, but as 
they have so success- 
fully recovered it is 
likely that they will 
easily recover from 
other illnesses. They 
are now healthy child- 
ren, one boy being 
already able to stand.” 
Mr.» Henry E. Millar 
writes on the back of 
his little daughter's 
note : “She is anxious 
to get something for 
the parents of the 
triplets, who are only 
working people, and 
can ill afford the ex- 


THE PARROTT TRIPLETS OF LANGLEY. 
From a Photo. by Leech, Macclesfield. 
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pense involved. 
The father is a 
plumber’s la- 
bourer.” Let us 
hope that the trifle 
which we may 
send to this little 
girl may make 
three children 
happier, and, per- 
haps, lead to 
better things. 

It is generally 
supposed that all 
triplets born in 
Great Britain are 
the recipients of 
a small amount 
from the Queen’s 
Bounty, and in the 
newspapers we 
may periodically note the statement that 
Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so have had the honour 
of receiving such a grant. The general 
statement is, however, unfortunately untrue. 
The bounty for triplets is customarily 
given only to those people in medium or 
poor circumstances. We have knowledge of 
a very well-to-do gentleman in Surrey 
whose home a short time ago was glad- 
dened by the advent 
of two little boys 
anda girl. Simply in 
order to celebrate the 
occasion and to give 
the children some- 
thing of which they 
might be proud in 
after years, the gentle- 
man applied to the 
proper authorities for 
the bounty, but was 
refused owing to the 
fact that he had no 
pressing need for the 
money. This, ofcourse, 
is as it should be ; 
but if the bounty were 
systematically award- 
ed for every trio of 
children born at one 
time, it would be fairly 
easy to get informa 
tion as to the total 
number of _ triplets 
born every year—a 
thing not easily to be 
verified at the present 
time. 


(Porter Bros., Hampstead. 





Our next instalment of triplets 
represents the Misses Harriet, Jaie, 
and Lizzie Parrott, daughters of Jéhn 
and Harriet Parrott, formerly of Kinder 
Fields Farm, Sutton, near Maccles- 
field. These young ladies, according 
to a letter kindly sent to us by Mr. 
R. E. Hancock, of Didsbury Road, 
Stockport, were born November 28th, 
1883. Their mother died a fortnight 
after their birth, at the early age of 
twenty-eight, and their father died a 
few years later, leaving in all six 
orphan children. The triplets have 
been brought up by their grandmother, 
Mrs. Samuel Millward, of Langley, 
near Macclesfield, where the children, 
themselves now reside. They “are 
widely known throughout the district, 
and their grandfather, the late Mr. 
Thomas Parrott, was town clerk of 
Macclesfield for fifty years. 

We now come to some of the 
surprises. As we have said, triplets, 
like other good people, are supposed 
to die young, but since the photo- 
graphs have begun to pour into this 
office, we have acquired a special know- 
ledge upon this subject that compels 
us to reiterate the untruth of this 


belief. Triplets may be very good, 


some of them grow to a green old age. 
let us move on. The 
accompanying photo- 
graph shows the child- 
ren of Matthew and 
Mary Wilding, now 
living in Darwin Street, 
in the parish of St. 
George, Shrewsbury. 
They were born on No- 
vember 15th, 1880, at 
4, Tankerville Terrace, 
Drinkwater Street, 
Frankwell, Shrewsbury, 
and, accordingly, are 
now in their eighteenth 
year. The Rev. C. 
H. Drinkwater, of St. 
George’s Vicarage, 
Shrewsbury, has sent 
us the photograph, 
taken by himself, from 
which our interesting 
reproduction of these 
handsome children was 
made. We trust we 
may take the liberty of 
adding that their full 


TRIPLETS. 








THE WILDING TRIPLETS OF SHREWSBURY. 
From a Photo. by Rev. C. H. Drinkwater, Shrewsbury 


but names are Miss Ethel Kate, Mr. William 
But Ernest, and Mr. Matthew Charles Wilding, 


From a Photo. by Brown & Son, Halatead. 


and that their popu- 
larity in Shrewsbury is 
very great. 

Even more remark- 
able is the accompany- 
ing photograph sent to 
us by Mr. G. Mayes, of 
the well-known firm of 
G. Mayes and Sons, 
watchmakers and jewel- 
lers, at Halstead. Mr. 
Mayes. writes: “ The 
inclosed was taken in 
1884, when we were 
twenty-one years of 
age, and a copy was 
forwarded to Her 
Majesty the Queen, 
which -she_ gracefully 
acknowledged, as per 
inclosed copy of letter. 
We were born on 
August 25th, 1863, 
consequently are just 
thirty-five years of age, 
and are all three 
healthy. We are life- 
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abstainers. Previous to our birth twins were 
born, so that the family increased rather 
rapidly. Our father and mother are both 
alive and well, and are in the seventy-sixth 
year of their age.” The copy of the Queen’s 
letter, to which Mr. 
Mayes refers, is dated 
Balmoral, September 
17th, 1884, and reads 
as follows: “ General 
Sir Henry Ponsonby 
is commanded by the 
Queen to thank Mr. 
Mayes for the photo- 
graph of his three 
children born in 1863, 
who, Her Majesty is 
glad to learn, are well 
and prospering.” 
In dealing with 
such a large and 
numerous subject as 
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great success we have decided to inaugurate 
a new feature called “ Portraits of Triplets at 
Different Ages,” to run for one issue only. 
Our first instalment is seen on this page, 
and we may here state that it will give no 
slight pleasure to our 
readers if they will 
carefully study the 
faces of these beautiful 
and thriving children 
as they advance in 
years. The children 
here shown were pho- 
tographed by Messrs. 
Travers and Co., of 
43, Plashet Lane, 
Upton Park, who have 
sent us the prints. Mr. 
Travers writes: “I 
am sending you two 
photographs of triplet 
girls taken by us. The 








triplets, it is difficult 
to know whether to 
reject some of the 
photographs ox to insert them all. But after 
dye deliberation we have decided upon 


rejection in order that foreign countries may 


not get an exaggerated idea of the population 
of Great Britain. Yet we feel that in so 
doing we are depriving the aforesaid foreign 
countries of a 


THE CADBY TRIPLETS OF STRATFORD—AGED 13 MONTHS. 
From a Photo. by Travers & Co., Upton Park. 


carte-de-visite was 
taken on March r1th, 
1895, their ages then 
being thirteen months. We advertised a 
‘free baby day,’ and the mother brought 
them (amongst nearly three hundred other 
babies) to have a free photo. The cabinet 
was recently taken, and the children are 
strong and healthy girls. They are now 
over four years 





great benefit. No 
country, we dare 
to assert, could 
gaze upon the 
bonny faces in 
these photo- 
graphs without a 
feeling akin to 
jealousy. We feel 
sure that French- 
men with their 
zesthetic natures 
would appreciate 
the pictures. But 
we must pass on 
to another inter- 
esting variation 
of the subject. 
Since the incep- 
tion of the Maga- 
zine our readers 
have been fa- 
miliar with our 
portraits of cele- 
brities at different 





of age. Their 
parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cadby, live 
at 35, Langthorne 
Road, West Ham 
Lane, Stratford, 
E.” Mrs. Cadby 
has had twins 
before the triplets 
were born, and in 
all twelve child- 
ren, eight of 
whom are living. 
Four weeks be- 
fore the birth of 
the triplets she 
lost a little boy 
and the twins, so, 
you see, the trip- 
lets came as a 
gracious gift to 
fill the vacant 
places in the 
Cadby home.” 
May these little 








ages, and on ac 
count of their 


THE CADAY TRIPLETS OF STRATFORD— AGED 4 
From a Photo. by Travers & Co., Upton Park 


girls live long and 
prosper. 





The most 
complete set of 
photographs of 
different ages 
has come to us 
from Mrs. Julie 
Bradley, 119, 
Middleton 
Street, Moss 
Lane East, Moss 
Side, Manches- 
ter. The triplets 
were born Feb- 
ruary17th, 1875, 
and were named 
Agnes, Eliza, 
and Michael 
William _Brad- 


TRIPLETS. 


THE BRADLEY TKIPLETS OF MANCHESTER—-AGED 6 
From a Photo. by H. Hurat, Stockport. 


ley. Mrs. Bradley is the widow of the late 


Michael B. 


Bradley, 


surgeon, of Stockport. 


THE BRADLEY TRIPLETS—AGED 4. 


From a Photo. by Bradley, Maidenhead. 


Our photographs show these interesting children 
at the ages of six months, four, eight, and fifteen 


years; and the 
second photo- 
graph, showing 
them at the age of 
four, is one of the 
most effective 
poses for children 
we have ever seen. 
In having her 
children photo- 
graphed so _ fre- 
quently, Mrs. 
Bradley has done 


MONTHS, 


THE BRADLEY TRIPLETS---PRESENT DAY. 


From a Photo. by George Bradley. 
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a thing which 
many mothers 
leave undone, 
and her children 
will thank her 
for it in after 
life. There is 
nothing that an 
aged person 
revels in so 
much as in the 
story of his life 
told by photo- 
graphs. It isa 
perennial source 
of pleasure, and 





THE BRADLEY TRIPLETS--AGED 8. 
From a Photo. by Baum, Manchester. 


many a _ mother 
who reads this 
article will re- 
gret that her 
children were not 
oftener placed 
before the camera. 
Mothers of trip- 
lets will probably 
feel this regret 
threefold, if arith- 
metic be correct. 








BLESSING 


FROM THE RUSSIAN. 


a ANY thousand years ago there 
j lived in the Hundred and 
First Kingdom a rich merchant 
who had an only son named 
Axim. Now, it so happened 
that in the middle of the 
kingdom in which they lived were a num- 
ber of swamps which no one was able to 
traverse; this was particularly annoying, 
as it did away with what might have been 
a very agreeable short cut; as it was, the 
inhabitants were obliged to travel by a very 
roundabout way, and no one had sufficient 
energy to alter this state of affairs, until our 
friend the merchant determined to set to 
work with his son to make a road straight 
across. They mentioned this idea to no one, 
but took a small house close to the swamps 
and started working. hey worked and 
worked for days and nights, until in due time 
all was ready, and the people of the kingdom 
were very agreeably surprised one fine morning 
on seeing a lovely straight road where formerly 
there had been nothing but swamps. 

One day as Axim was taking a constitu- 
tional along the road, he saw two poor old 
beggar women sitting on a bench. 





“1 wonder,” he heard 
one say, “who it was 
who built this causeway. 
I should very much like 
to reward him, whoever 
he was.” 

Axim stopped and 
wondered how a feeble old woman 
could possibly reward anyone, so, 
out of pure curiosity, he said :— 

“ My father and I did the work 
between us.” 
“ And what do you wish for as a 
reward ?” asked the old woman. 
“Nothing. I have all I want,” 
Axim replied. ‘I only wish to live and 
have the power to be of use to my country.” 

“A very sensible wish, indeed,” she 
answered. “And all I can tell you is, that 
you had better go and live as long as you can, 
and do all the good in your power while 
your life lasts.” 

Axim laughed. 

That is all very fine,” he said, ‘ but there 
are a great many things one would like to do 
in this world, but which, unfortunately, one 
can’t.” 

“* Nonsense, there is no such thing as can’t. 
As a reward for what you have already done 
I will give you my blessing, which you will 
find of the greatest possible use. You will 
henceforth be able to do everything you 
desire.” So saying, the old woman put her 
hand upon his head, muttering some mys- 
terious words, and then disappeared. 

Shortly after this war broke out between 
the Queen of the Hundred and First Kingdom 
and the King of the Sea ; for the King strongly 
objected to having his view interfered with by 
vessels and small craft belonging to the 
Queen, and had, on several occasions, pre- 
vented their progress by seizing them and 
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taking all those on board prisoners. This 
naturally annoyed the Queen, and she 
promptly demanded the return of her sub- 
jects ; but the King refused to comply with 
her wishes, except on one condition, namely, 
that she should consent to become. his wife ; 
but this offer she firmly declined, and the 
result was war. 

The kingdom was in a great state of 
excitement, and all the male population 
enlisted to fight the King of the Sea ; among 
others was our friend Axim. 

When the army had been on the march 
some weeks, and had almost arrived at the 
place appointed for the battle, which was by 
the seashore, the Queen found that she had 
forgotten her sword. 

“What shall I do?” she exclaimed. “How 
am I to join in the fight without my favourite 
and most useful weapon ?” 

Her Generals advised her to relinquish the 
idea of personally conducting the campaign, 
but she was obstinate. 

“T will fight,” she said, “and I must have 
my sword. Someone must go to the palace 
and fetch it at once. I insist upon having it 
by to-morrow morning.” 

But this the Generals declared impossible. 
“Why,” they said, “it took us over six 
weeks to get here.” 

“T can’t help that, but the sword I 
must have, and whoever brings it to me 
by to-morrow morning shall have my 
daughter for his bride.” 

This was, of course, a great induce- 
ment, as the young Princess was famous 
for her remarkable beauty. Axim imme- 
diately stepped forward. 

*T will go and 
fetch the sword, 
your Majesty,” he 
said, “as I think 
I can do it in the 
time.” 

The Queen at 
once wrote a note 
to the Princess 
telling her to give 
Axim the sword. 
This done, the 
young man de- 
parted, greatly to 
the amusement of 
the rest, who con- 
sidered him hope- 
lessly mad to 
undertake a thing 
which they knew to 
be an impossibility. 

Vol. xvi.--46. 
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As soon as he was out of sight Axim 
stopped and laughed. 

“Now for the old woman’s blessing!” he 
thought. “I wonder whether it will prove 
useful or not? I want to be at the palace 
within six hours.” 

Hardly had he said these words when he 
found himself suddenly changed into a small 
bird, and by his side stood the very same old 
woman. ‘When you wish to resume your 
proper shape,” she said, “just rub your beak, 
and you will find that you are a bird no 
longer. On the other hand, whenever you 
want to become a bird again, rub your nose. 
The only thing you must be careful abour is 
to avoid falling into the hands of the King of 
the Sea, for then my blessing will lose its 
force. Now fly away.” 

On flew Axim, until he alighted in the 
palace gardens. He hurriedly rubbed his 
beak, and, resuming his proper shape, walked 
into the palace and delivered the note to the 
Princess. 

“What a marvellous man you must be!” 
she exclaimed, on reading the letter. “ How 
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“HE DELIVERED THE NOTE TO THE PRINCESS.” 
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did you manage to get here in such a short 
time ?” 

“Ti was entirely due to the blessing of an 
old woman,” he replied; and he told the 
Princess how he had been suddenly changed 
into a bird, and for fear of her not believing 
him, he rubbed his nose, and was instantly 
changed into the little bird. After flying 
round the room several times, he perched 
himself on the Princess’s arm. Just when he 
was about to resume his proper form, the 
Princess managed to cut off some of the 
feathers without his knowing it, and hid them 
carefully away. After that they sat down to 
dirmer and talked, until it dawned upon them 
that they had fallen very desperately in love 
with one another. 

Axim at last was obliged to 
tear himself away, he bade 
the Princess a tender farewell, 
and, changing himself once more 
into a bird, flew 
off with the 
sword in his 
beak. 

Early on the 
following morn 
ing, Axim 
arrived at the 
encampment, 
but as there was 
still plenty of 
time heresumed 
his proper form, 
and lying down 
by the seashore, 
fell fast asleep 
with the sword 
by his side, for 
he was weary 
after his long 
journey, and 
out of breath 
with flying so 
fast. Hardly 
had he fallen 
asleep when the 
Colonel came 
out of one of 
the tents to take 
his morning 
tub. The instant he caught sight of Axim 
and the Queen’s sword, a thought struck him, 
and pushing the sleeping man into the sea, 
he possessed himself of the sword and quickly 
departed. 

On coming into the Queen’s presence, he 
made a profound salutation, saying, “ Behold, 
your Majesty, the sword which you desired, 


so 


“HE PUSHED THE SLEEPING 
THE SEA. 
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and which I have procured for you within 

the stated time. Axim and I had a race, 

but I lost sight of him on the way. I suppose 
some wild beast must have eaten him up in 
the forest.” 

The Queen did not trouble her head about 
Axim ; all she wanted was the sword. 

“If you are still alive after the battle,” 
she said, “ you 
may marry my 
daughter.” 

The Colonel, 
however, had no 
intention of get- 
ting killed; he 
promptly got lost 
in the crowd 
the moment the 
battle com- 
menced, and was 
not seen until it 
was over. 

At first the 
Queen thought 
that the victory 
was not going to 
be on her side. 
for she lost many 
of her subjects, 
and was about to 
return to the 
palace miserably 
defeated, when 
to her intense 
joy things began 

to look more hopeful, and 
in a very short time she 
gained the victory. 
Now to return to Axim. 
He had not been idle, 
therefore he had not been 
drowned. The King of 
the Sea saved him as he 
was falling and took him 
prisoner. When Axim 
heard that the Queen was 
not likely to come off victorious he 
became very miserable, particularly as 
he found himself unable to help her. 
“If only I could get on land again,” 
he thought, “I might do some good.’ 

At last he begged the King to let him out 

just to have a look at his comrades. 

“Tt is hard,” Axim said, “‘to be kept a 
prisoner while there is fighting going on. You 
will surely not refuse to let me have one 
glimpse of the glorious spectacle.” 

The King of the Sea promised to take him 
up after sunset, and, what is more, he kept 
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his word. As soon as Axim got on shore, he 
began to pray very hard to the saints that the 
sun would be so powerful next day as to 
scorch the King of the Sea; for he and his 
men hated a hot sun, as they were not accus- 
tomed to it in the depths below. 

Axim had hardly finished praying when the 
King of the Sea carried him down again. 
Next day the sun was so powerful that the 
King’s army could hardly bear the heat and 
many fainted, while the Queen and her troops 
fought bravely, killing many of her foes. 

At sunset Axim was again allowed up for 
a few minutes to pray, and next day the sun 
was so hot that very few of the 
enemy survived. On the third 
day the King himself got a sun- 
stroke, but although he managed 
to take Axim up on 
shore as usual at sun- 
set, he felt so giddy 
that heavas. unable to 
fetch him down again 
at the usual time. 

Axim was well aware 

of this ; he also knew 

that he would again 

have the power to 

successfully invoke 

the old woman’s bless- 

ing if the King did 

not appear at the 

given time. There 

being no sign of the 

King, Axim hurriedly changed him- 
self into a bird, and by the time the 
King had recovered sufficiently to 
fetch his prisoner, that bird had flown! 
Since then, the King of the Sea has 
never ventured out of his depths for 
fear of sun-stroke. 

Meanwhile the Queen, having 
gained the victory, returned to the 
palace and gave orders for the wedding of 
her daughter and the wicked Colonel. 

Just as the feast was at it highest, Axim 
walked into the palace and straight up to the 
Queen. 

“What is the meaning of this ?” he asked, 
in some surprise. “You promised that I 
should marry your daughter if I brought you 
back the sword—why, then, is she about to 
marry another ?” 

“You never brought me the sword,” the 
(Jueen replied, indignantly ; “ you got eaten 
up by wild beasts instead, and left the 
Colonel to do my bidding. Away with you!” 

“There is some mistake,” said the Princess, 
getting up from the table and approaching 


her mother. “This certainly is the man who 
fetched your sword, and not the Colonel. I 
told you it was not the Colonel from the first.” 

“* What proof have you that it is this man ?” 
asked the Queen. 

“Will you please change yourself into a 
bird,” the Princess said, turning to Axim, 
“and I will show my mother what I mean ?” 

Axim immediately did as he was told, 
while the Princess took out of her pocket the 
feathers she had cut off, and showed every- 
body present from whence she had cut them. 





“ AXIM IMMEDIATELY DID AS HE WAS TOLD.” 


“ But that is not all,” said a voice, and on 
looking round Axim beheld his friend the old 
woman ; “if it had not been for him your 
Majesty would never have won the battle,” 
and the old woman then explained everything. 

“ But,” objected the Queen, “ how do you 
know? How are we to believe you? Who 
are you?” 

“This is who I am”—as she spoke she 
was suddenly changed into a beautiful fairy, 
and was recognised by all present as the 
good Queen of the Air Spirits. 

After that no more proofs were necessary. 
The wicked Colonel was promptly beheaded, 
while Axim and the charming Princess were 
married and lived happily ever after. 
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A CURIOUS HOUR-GLASS. 

It is at Hurst Church, near Twyford, Berks, that this very 
curious hour-glass is to be seen. It was placed close to the 
pulpit more than two centuries ago as a check on the parson’s 
verbosity. And here it has remained until this day, most 
probably a lasting memorial of a bored parishioner, whose 
initials are woven in the ironwork beneath the date (1636). 
We are indebted for this interesting photograph to Mrs. D. 
Broughton, 4, Embankment, Bedford. 


WHAT THE SEWER PIPE DID. 
In July of last year a heavy thunderstorm did a great deal of 
damage in the North of London, and the snap-shot here repro- 


duced shows the 
where a big main sewer 
pipe burst, and forced 
the asphalt and paving- 
stones up into the re 
markable position shown. 
The water was shot up 
to the height of the 
houses, and flooded the 
roac for a considerable 
distance. So great was 
the havoc wrought at 
the place shown in the 
photo., that one could 
not believe it without 
such evidence as_ the 
snap-shot affords. It is 
Mr. P. Ehrenfeld, of 3, 
Brabant Court, Philpot 
Lane, E.C., who sent 
the photo. to us. 


spot 


WORN AWAY BY WHEAT. 

This photo. shows a board in the posses- 
sion of the Rev. Orr Bennett, of Hawkes- 
bury, Ontario, Canada. The board was 
taken from the lower side of a square 
spout, used for conveying wheat in the 
Cameron Grist Mill, at Hawkesbury. The 
hundreds and thousands of bushels of 
wheat that travelled swiftly through the 
inclined spout gradually wore the board 





in some places to a mere shell, whilst in 
other places holes were actually bored 
right through. The hard and knotty 
parts, however, were but slightly affected 
by the incessant passage of the grain, these 
remaining standing in high relief, giving 
the effect of rich carving. 


* Copyright, 1898, by George Newnes, Limited. 
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MR. GLADSTONE 
CARICATURED 
ON A CATHE.- 
DRAL. 

Of all the thou- 
sands of caricatures 
of Mr. Gladstone 
extant, there is 
perhaps none more 
remarkable and 
unique than the 
one depicted in this 
photo., which 
represents part of 
the walls of Chester 
Cathedral. Here 
we see a corbel of 
striking design on 
one of the outside 
walls of the south 
transept. It is at 
once noticeable for 
the prominence 





A “BULL’'S-EYE” STAMP. 
Mr. John Vineycomb, of Holywood, 
County Down, writes as follows: ‘‘ Here 
is a really genuine ‘ bull’s-eye’ of the 
post-office letter stamp. Considering the 
haphazard way in which the stamping is 
done, it is almost a unique occurrence to 
find a letter or post-card fairly and 
squarely thumped. I think the stamper 
of this at the Peebles Post Office should 
be awarded some recognition as the 
champion accurate stamper. I feel sure 
that this will draw the attention of the 
hundreds of thousands of the readers of 
THE STRAND MAGAZINE to the stamp- 
ing’of letiers, and they will find that not 
tire one out of the millions stamped daily is a 
From a Photo. by Pettitt. Published by F. W. Chapman, Chester. ‘ bull’s-eye.’ ” 
given to a piece of sculpture representing Mr. Glad- — 
stone’s familiar lineaments. It was executed at the 
restoration of the cathedral some twenty years ago, 
and is typical of the strife existing in the Church at 
the time. With penin mouth, the G.O.M. is depicted 
overthrowing or disestablishing the Church of Ireland, 
which is distinguished by a triple-crowned mitre. 


A PUG WORTH TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
You are surprised at this. Well, the pug certainly 
looks surprised ; but then he is a curiosity, and was 
sent in by Mr. Albert Appleby, Witham, Essex. 
The explanation is very simple, because the pug re- 
presents 20,000dols. in paper money—greenback notes 
of the U.S. Government, which have been pulped and 
then moulded in this way, and sold as a curiosity. 





From a Photo. by Mr. Bewley, Dublin. 


“TAKEN FROM ABOVE.” 

Mr. ‘Ernest F. Phillips, of Upcott House, St. 
Albans, writes: ‘‘ As TH&t STRAND seems fond of 
photographic curiosities, I inclose one of myself 
taken in the Riviera last year. To me there is 
nothing strange in the pose beyond reducing my 
6ft. gin. of stature to insignificance. I am standing 
upon the balcony of an hotel, and the snap-shot was 
taken with a Kodak camera from another balcony 
high above me.” This is the most curious vf 
the ‘‘ taken-from-above ” photographs we have 
yet seen, 
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THE INTERIOR OF A BALLOON. 
This photo. is probably unique. It was taken by 
the well-known Alexandra Palace aeronaut and 
balloon manufacturer, Mr. Auguste E. Gaudron, of 
7, Victor Road, Finsbury Park. Mr. Gaudron writes : 
**T inclose a photo. which I think might be interest- 
ing. It represents the interior of a spindle-shaped 
balloon which was inflated with air during the pro- 
gress of my work. The further end is one of the 


points of the balloon ; the round disc is the valve, and 


on the opposite side is the neck.” Really, if you 
didn’t know what it was you might think this was a 
photograph of the Crystal Palace, flooded to a great 
depth. 
TWO CURIOUS COINS, 
The accompanying photograph represents a 
sovereign and the two sides of a half-sovereign, both 


of which came into the 
possession of Mr. D. 
E. Sparrow, Westfield, 

Selhurst Road, 


in bags of gold which 
he received from his 
banker.. The sovereign 
seen at the top is a 
perfect blank, of full 
value, which in some 
inexplicable way had 
not been passed under 
the dies at the Mint to 
be stamped. On the 
other. hand the half- 
sovereign, both sides 
of which are shown 
separately, has the 
Queen’s ‘head on both 
sides, the one convex 
and the other concave. 
The half-sovereign that 
was stamped previously 
to this one could not 
have been withdrawn 
from the die, and must 


have gone up in the press attached to the reverse die 
which, when it descended, must have impressed the 
head on the reverse side of the coin here depicted. 
When it is remembered what c. re is taken to insure 
all gold coins being abso- 
lutely perfect, it is astonish- 
ing that these two can have 
escaped from the Mint. 


AN ELEPHANT IN HIS 
BATH. 

A very striking photo- 
graph this’ The sender, 
Mr. Geo. Henry Marcel, 
writing from a tea estate 
in Ceylon, says: ‘‘In your 
February number you show 
a photo. of a man throwing 
water from a pail. I now 
send you a snap-shot of a 
similar subject. This 
elephant was taken by my- 
self a couple of years ago 
near Kandy, the hill capital 
of Ceylon. As you will 
observe, the huge beast is 
giving himself a douché of 
water thrown from his trunk 
by a swinging motion. 
Curiously enough, in the 
photo. he has had time to 
bring his trunk back again 
before the water had fallen.” 
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A CURIOUS PHOTOGRAPH. 

Mr. J. White, of Derry Lawn, 
Rathgar, Dublin, writes : ‘‘ This is a 
snap-shot of a party of friends who 
were getting out of a saloon carriage 
on the G.S. and W. Railway between 
Dublin and Killarney. When develop- 
ing the negative I thought the plate 
had been exposed twice, especially as 
I remembered that the saloon carriage 
was in the centre of a long train, and 
that there were several carriages 
behind that would shut out the view 
with the bridge on the left. What 
happened was this. The day was a 
dull one, and the figures with the, 
bridge in the background were reflected 
in the large glass window of the saloon 
carriage, the white lines being caused 
by the reflection of light from the 
varnished panels below the window. 
If you close one eye, and look with 
the other at the photograph through 
a tube made by the fingers, you will 
see exactly how the effect is produced.” 


ILLUMINATIONS BY NIGHT. 

The remarkable photograph here given represents 
the illuminations at Messrs. Shoolbred’s well-known 
establishment on the night of June 22nd, 1897, when 
the picture itself was taken. In the original there were 
streaks of light visible proceeding from the left-hand 
side, and these were the rays projected from an electric 
lantern on the roof of Messrs. Maple, opposite. The 
photo. was taken between eleven and twelve at night, 
an exposure of forty minutes being allowed. The 
operator, Mr. T. McLeish, of 69, Valsover Street, W., 
used a multiple-coated plate. 


A HAIRBREADTH ESCAPE. , 
Here is an extremely interesting photograph sent in 


by Mr. W. H. Sanderson, of Guisborough. It seems 
that Mr. W. T. Harrison, a painter and decorator, 
etc., of Guisborough, secured the contract for the 
decoration of the Alexandra Hotel at Saltburn, and 





was there at work some weeks ago during a very 
heavy gale. Mr. Harrison was stooping over and 
mixing some distemper in a bucket for one of his men, 
who was standing within a few feet of him, when a 
huge heavy slate was blown from the roof of the hotel 
and struck the bucket precisely as we see it in the 
photograph. You will observe that the slate has cut 
the bucket down to the iron hoop, which it bent out- 
wards, and which in its turn cut a hole in the slate 
in. deep. Although the slate did not actually touch 
Mr. Harrison’s head, yet he felt it whizz by him within 
an inch or two. Had the slate struck him he would, 
of course, have been instantly killed. 








THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


A CHURCH MADE OF CORKS. 

‘*T am sending you,” writes Mr. P. Stringer, of 
Rossall House, Sunbury-on-Thames, ‘‘a photograph 
of a remarkable model of the Priory Church at 
Christchurch, Hants. It stands on an ordinary table, 
and is composed entirely of bottle corks, nearly 2,000 
having been used for the purpose. It was made by a 
boy named H. Rowe, the son of a local gardener.” 


A QUEER STORM FREAK. 


The accompanying photo. was sent in by Mr. 
W. E. C. Lunn, of 81, Jesmond Road, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. “The trellis lying at the foot of the 
vinery,” writes Mr. Lunn, “used to stand on the 
wall above the glass-house, and was bolted and leaded 
into the flagstones forming the coping of the wall. 
These stones were about 3ft. square, and each would 
weigh between 56lb. and 112lb. The gale of 
December 23rd, 1894, blew the trellis off the wall, 
and both trellis and heavy stones attached crashed 
down the glass slope, yet, notwithstanding that the 
structure was very old and the woodwork very weak, 
only one or two small patches of glass were broken 
and the gutter carried away. Everyone was utterly 
at a loss to know how the great stones could have 
rolled down without wrecking the glass roof.” 





A DOG THAT 
CLIMBS LADDERS. 
This snap-shot repre- 

sents a very peculiar 
canine accomplish- 
ment. The dog is an 
ordinary fox - terrier, 
and he has had no 
training whatever. It 
is, say the enthusiasts, 
a natural gift. The 
dog, however, has an 
end in view in several 
senses, because this 
ladder leads to a pigeon 
loft, and the dog is 
after the birds, who, 
of course, never dream 
of receiving at such an 
altitude so startling a 
visitor. We are in- 
debted for the photo. 
to Mr. J. Eagle, of 
Carron House, Strath- 
spey, N.B, 
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